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THE COMING DEBATE. 


R. GLADSTONE has only fulfilled the expectations enter- 
tained of him as the acknowledged leader of the Liberal 

party by promptly challenging the Government and their sup- 
porters to a direct issue on the Irish Church. There are, no doubt, 
in our ranks men who would have preferred a more timid and 
dilatory policy, and who, either for political or for personal 
reasons, would willingly have postponed or evaded the struggle 
which will commence next week in the House of Commons. The 
Liberal party counts amongst its members many who are but 
half-hearted supporters of its principles. It has its full comple- 
ment of easy-going, indifferent, and rather cynical men of the 
world, who do not like to be put out of their comfortable way by 
any of those conflicts which stir political life to its depths, are 
utterly unmanageable by tact, and leave no room for intrigue. 
It comprises many who cannot well afford the expense of 
an election, and many more who have the most lively appre- 
hensions for their seats. We may take it for granted that 
the influence of all these sections of the party has been exerted, 
with more or less directness, in favour of handing over the 
question of the Irish Church intact to the new Parliament. 
And, although it is no more than we anticipated from him, 
it is greatly to the credit of Mr. Gladstone that he should 
set at naught all the doubts and fears of lukewarm or selfish 
men, and have resolved, at any risk, to ascertain whether the 
present House of Commons is or is not willing to inaugurate 
a policy of justice and generosity towards Ireland. ‘None of the 
arguments by which it is sought to show that the question 
of the Irish Church should have been relegated to a new Par- 
liament elected by household suffrage have any force or value. 
So long as a Parliament exists, although it may be moribund, 
it cannot decline the duties and the responsibilities of govern- 
ment. Least ofall can it evade those duties and responsibilities 
which are of immediate urgency,or make its previous procrastina- 
tion the excuse for further delay. Ofcourse we do not now argue 
with those who deny that the Irish feel an alien Church as a 
grievance, and would have us believe that its abolition will 
remove no disaffection, excite no gratitude, restore no loyalty. 
Such persons will no doubt consistently fight on to the end in 
defence of the existing Establishment, and from their point of 
view they have a good logical ground for objecting to any attack 
upon it. But it is difficult to understand how those who hold 
a contrary opinion as to the merits of the institution, and as 
to its effects upon the Irish people, can hesitate as to the pro- 
priety of branding it as soon as possible with a Parliamentary 
censure. We have a great work in hand. Having at last 
become alive to the fact that for all practical purposes we are 
not one nation, but two, the most obvious considerations urge 
us to lose no time in laying the foundation of a real union 
between the people of Great Britain and of the sister country. 
Nothing is more important to our success than that we should 
as soon as possible give an earnest of our good intentions, and 
a proof of our readiness to abandon every relic of that unjust 
and oppressive policy of which we are now reaping the fruit. 
Before we can win the confidence of Ireland,we must convince her 
of our friendship ; before we can secure a favourable reception for 
our legislation, we must afford proof that itis dictated by a single 








desire for the prosperity, and a sincere regard for the feelings of | 


the nation to which it is extended. If we can find any means of 





attaining these objects, no considerations of party convenience, 
no refinement of political tactics, and still less any mere 
personal interests, should be allowed to delay our sending 
across the Channel a message of conciliation. Now, for our 
own part, we cannot entertain the slightest doubt that the 
adoption of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions would be accepted as 
such a message, and would, as such, produce the most beneficial 
results. It is trifling, and worse than trifling, to say that 
the Fenians do not care about the Protestant Church; for it 
is not with them that we have to deal. But to suppose that 
the great body of the Irish people are not profoundly sensible 
of the injustice and the insult inflicted upon them by the esta- 
blishment of the Church of a minority amongst them—of a 
Church, moreover, which represents a policy, and perpetuates 
the memory, of cruel proscription and unjust ascendancy—is to 
suppose them utterly unlike any people that ever existed on 
the face of the earth. It is surely only necessary for English- 
men or Scotchmen to place themselves in imagination in a 
similar position, in order to estimate the value of the assertion, 
that our maintenance of a Protestant Establishment is not felt 
as a grievance by the Roman Catholics of Ireland. The 
grievance may be a sentimental one—to a great extent it is 
so—but it is one of those which go to the heart of a nation, 
and colours its opinions and feelings on all questions of a more 
material character. 

Holding, as they profess to do, these views with regard to 
the Irish Church, the Liberal party and its leader would have 
been utterly wanting to themselves if they had allowed a 
session to slip away without taking some tangible and practical 
step to give effect to their opinions. To that purpose the Reso- 
lutions of which Mr. Gladstone has given notice are well 
adapted. They contain a clear and definite statement in 
the declaration that the Irish Church should cease to exist 
as an Establishtnent; while they avoid the imputation of 
being a mere abstract motion—a sort of repetition of the too 
famous Appropriation clause—by inviting her Majesty to take 
action upon them, or perhaps we should rather say to avoid 
taking action in a contrary direction. They select the one 
point, that of disestablishment, on which the broad question of 
principle can be fought, without any confusing intrusion of 
details. There may be perplexing differences of opinion as to 
the best mode of disposing of the revenues of the Irish Church, 
even amongst those who are most thoroughly favourable to dis- 
endowment. But on the point of disestablishment there is no 
room for more than a simple affirmative or an equally simple 
negative. It is an issue on which all Liberals ought to be 
united on one side, and on which all Tories may be expected to 
be found on the other. It is, at the same time, a question 
which must be settled before we can usefully discuss any other; 
and Mr. Gladstone has therefore done well in putting it clearly 
in the foreground, and in asking the House to pronounce a dis- 
tinct decision upon it before entering upon other and more 
complicated questions. Even if nothing more were done than to 
disestablish the Irish Church, to disconnect it completely from 
the State, to deprive it of the prestige which it derives from its 
status as a national institution, and to reduce it to an equality im 
the eye of the law with other sects and churches, much woul 
have been gained. Of course we do not ourselves propose to stop 
there; nor in fact, so far as we know, does any one else. But 
it is none the less advisable to begin by placing on record the 
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adherence of Parliathent to a principle which is at any rate 
fatal to the maintefiahce of the existing state of things, and 
which does in a great meastre point out the éourse of future 
action. The adoption of Mr. Gladstone’s first resolution is, of 
course, conclusive as to the scheme of “levelling upwards” by the 
creation of a new Catholic State Church, for which Mr. Disraeli 
intimated his preference in his recent speech. It is probable 
that when the existing life interests of the clergy are provided 
for, and wheu compensation is given—as it must be—to the 
owners of the advowsons throughout the country, a much smaller 
sum than is generally supposed will remain at the disposal of 
Parliament. But whether that sum be large or small, it will 
be time enough to entertain the question of its application 
when we have got it into our hands. That is a question which 
may well be left to a future Parliament. Indeed, it must be so 
left; because it is plainly impossible that either the present or 
any other Ministry could during the present year introduce and 
carry any measure upon the subject. What we have now to 
do is to clear the ground as far as may be for future action, 
and to encourage the Irish to hope and believe the best from a 
Legislature which will certainly not be less disposed than the 
present one to defer to their wishes and to consult their 
feelings. 

The Government will, of course, make the most of two topics 
during the coming debate. If we may believe their organs in 
the press, and the rumours which their agents are assiduously 
spreading in the proper quarters, they will seek to terrify the 
House of Commons by the threat of a penal dissolution; and 
they will insist on the loss to the country of a session of useful 
legislation. We cannot, however, bring ourselves to believe 
that they will, if defeated, carry out the threat which they are 
so industriously holding out. The resolutions of Mr. Gladstone 
do not involve anything like a vote of want of confidence. 
They do not compel the Government to do anything, but simply 
ask her Majesty not to do something. All that they dois to send 
the question to the new House of Commons with an expression | 
of opinion—no doubt a very weighty one—on the part of the 
present assembly. By that new House of Commons the matter 
must be finally decided; to it the only appeal that is worthy 
of the name must be made ; and it would be a most unjustifiable 
interruption of public business and a gratuitous sacrifice of the | 
national interests, if the Government were to go through the — 
form of taking the opinion of the present limited constituency, 
when they know that in the beginning of the next | 
year the views of ‘the household democracy” must prevail. 
So far as we can judge, the first result of such a step 
would be the ejection from office of the present Government 
at a much earlier date than would probably be otherwise 
the case. But however that may be, it is clear that if the 
useful legislation of the session be lost in consequence of their 
perverse determination to have an immediate dissolution, the re- 
sponsibility will rest with them, and not with the Liberals, whose | 
course of action is perfectly consistent with Mr. Disraeli’s 
retention of power for the next few months, with the regular 
course of legislation during the present session, and with a 
timely and decisive appeal to the country in the month of 
January next. It is not unlikely that these reflections havealready | 
occurred to Mr. Disraeli, or that he will distever their force if | 
the division of Friday next should be adverse to him. In the | 
mean time, he will, no doubt, use the rod which his power 
of dissolution enables him to hold over the House of | 
Commons. This kind of terrorism may not be without 
its effect in certain quarters; and indeed there are reports 
already current that the Liberal ranks will be weakened by a | 
fresh secession to a new “Cave.” We cannot, however, believe 
that desertion will take place to an extent which will give the 
Government a triumph. But even if that should be the case, 
we shall only find in it another reason for satisfaction at the 
course which Mr. Gladstone has adopted. The impending 
division will furnish a crucial test of the sincerity and earnest- 
ness of the Liberal members. It will be an invaluable guide for 
the new electors, who will know how to deal with those who 
hesitate or equivocate upon the simple issue of maintaining or 
abolishing the State character of a Church such as that which 
exists in Ireland. The political atmosphere has long wanted 
clearing; and even if nothing more comes of it, that must be 
the effect of next week’s debate. 











EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


HE country will have little hesitation in deciding that the 
Government plan for elementary education in England 
is not one which should meet with its approval. We were 





promised a comprehensive system, which should give an imme- | 


diate and strong impétus to eduéation, nd we are offered 
instead a feeble extension of the existing system. Apart alto- 
gether from the Reform Bill of last session, it has long been 
acknowledged that the elementary education of the people was 
deficient, and that the time had come when it could be and 
ought to be placed upon a much more widely-extended basis, 
It will not do to judge this question by what has been done 
under the Minute of 1846. Such a retrospective view presents 
much upon which we have a just right to congratulate our- 
selves. It was an immense improvement upon the state of 
things which preceded it, but it was tentative and not final. 
It tested the strength of the voluntary principle, and the 
extent to which it could be developed by encouragement drawn 
from the public purse. It extended and improved the system 
introduced in 1839-40 by Lord Lansdowne, which was the 
germ of all that has been since accomplished. From both we 
have obtained an organization, which, on the whole, has worked 
well as far as it has gone. But neither has the present system 
come up to the requirement of a national system, nor 
was it expected by its originators to doso. As Earl Russell 
reminds us, his aim was first to improve the quality of educa- 
tion, leaving the question of quantity for future consideration. 
For that purpose inspectors were appointed, certificated 
masters, and pupil teachers who would afterwards become 
masters. Great results have undoubtedly followed, but quite 
as much remains to be done. There is yet an amount of 
ignorance in our large towns which is positively alarming. 
Speaking of the returns as to the state of education in his own 
diocese, the Bishop of London told the House of Lords the 
other night that “ they were of a most appalling character.” 
There are again those rural districts in which, whether from 
poverty or apathy, there is no education at all, or next to none. 
None of our statesmen have been more anxious to acknowledge 
the necessity for a national measure of education than those 
belonging to the Conservative party. They have, if their 
speeches may be taken as a guide, felt a nervous anxiety that 
the people should be qualified by education to make a wise use 
of the political privileges which Parliament has so bountifully 
bestowed upon them. It was therefore to be expected that a 
Conservative Government would have asked the assent of the 
Legislature to a measure which would attempt to deal with the 
subject in an adequate and conclusive manner. That hope 


| was certainly not realized by the Bill which the Duke of 


Marlborough introduced into the House of Lords on Tuesday. 
The only attempt made by it of a conclusive character is the 
proposal to convert the Revised Code into an Act of 
Parliament. But in this respect it is as mistaken in what it 
offers to do, as in what, in other respects, *+ intends to leave 
undone. 

The Duke of Marlborough gives way to an unreasonable fear 
when he warns the Legislature against destroying a system 
which has done so much comparative good as the present. 
There is really no necessity for any such warning, because, as 
far as we are aware, no one desires to destroy it. Nor is there 
any necessity for doing so. As far as it goes, it has produced 
the results that were hoped from it. That it falls short of what 
is requisite to make it a national system is no reproach to it, 
because it was never intended to be national. What is wanted 
with regard to it is that it shold be supplemented by some- 
thing else which will do what it cannot do. For that purpose 
two things have been advocated as necessary,—compulsory 
rating and compulsory attendance at school; so that education 
shall be provided for in those places where, either through the 
poverty or apathy of the inhabitants, it has been hitherto 
neglected. The Government Bill makes two propositions, with 
a view to the extension of education. The first contemplates the 
case of those schools, chiefly belonging to the Nonconformist 
bodies, which have not yet partaken of the public grants, 
believing that the State, in requiring a connection with some 
religious denomination as a condition of receiving a share of the 
grants, is interfering with what ought to be left entirely to 
their own free and voluntary initiative. The objection is some- 
what refined, coming from bodies which by no means underrate 
the importance of religious education ; but it exists. And cer- 
tainly the intention of the Minutes of Council was to aid only 
schools in which religious instruction was given. The Govern- 
ment Bill, therefore, proposes to. remove this objection by giving 
henceforth payments for results in reference to the secular 
teaching alone. But this alteration will only affect a portion 
of the community, which is neither too poor to afford 
education, nor too apathetic to be alive to its importance. 
The case of the poor rural districts will be met by 
dispensing with the rule which insists upon certificated 
masters, and also by relaxing in some other respects 
the standard of qualification for a share of the public grant, 
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But if the qualification is reduced, so also will be the aid given; 
and we confess we do not feel hopeful as to the extent to which 
this will mend matters for the rural districts. It seems strange 
that upon the strength of so feeble a measure Government 
should propose to organize a distinct department of State for 
the direction of education, and should ask Parliament to em- 
power her Majesty to appoint a Secretary of State who should 
have the whole range of educational matters under his direction 
and control. When so little change is to be made in the existing 
system, the authorities who have controlled it so successfully 
hitherto might be left to control it still. It is true that 
Government does not bring forward the present measure 
as a complete one, but only as the foundation of a 
national system. Would it not be better, then, to wait for 
the larger measure which is thus in some sort promised, before 
asking Parliament to create a new Secretary of State, whose 
functions will leave the President and Vice-President of the 
Council with little or nothing to do? Between the two 
parts of the proposed Bill, between what it proposes to do and 
the machinery by which it proposes to do it, the disproportion 
is ludicrous; and the latter stands condemned by the testimony 
which the Duke of Marlborough bears to the efficiency and 
success of the organization he proposes to supplant. 








AUSTRIA. 


HILE we are awaiting the great Irish Church debate of 

next week, it is interesting to note what is being done 

in Austria in connection with two subjects in which the so- 
called “ rights”’ of the Church are deeply concerned. It is 
strange to appeal to the Empire of the Kaisers as an example 
to a free country in the application of principles of liberty and 
popular self-government; but the Austria of the present day is a 
very different Power from the Austria of a few years ago. 
Ever since the Italian war of 1859, Francis Joseph has been 
gradually forsaking the old ways of despotism, temporal and 
ecclesiastical; but it is only since the Prussian war of 1866 
that he has advanced with rapidity and decision on the path 
of reform. His success against Hungary in 1849 made him 
more doggedly absolute; but the crushing reverses of ten and 
seventeen years later seem to have softened and expanded his 
heart, as sorrows sometimes do with humbler individuals. Adver- 
sity, we are told, is a stern and rugged nurse; but its visitations 
are often blessings disguised, and they seem likely to prove so 
in the case of the Austrian Emperor. With Hungary pacified 
—with the dual Government working, on the whole, harmoni- 
ously, despite a few occasional misunderstandings—with reform 
making steady progress, and the people evincing an unexpected 
readiness in adapting themselves to Parliamentary usages— 
Francis Joseph and his dominions seem to have a prosperous 
career before them, such as atone time could hardly have been 
anticipated. But everything depends on the sincerity of ruler 
and ruled in adopting liberal principles in Church and State. 
It was absolutism which brought the State to the verge of 
rnin; it is freedom which is retrieving her fortunes; and any 
hesitation in following the new line of policy might insure the 
return of the old evils with more than the old disgrace. 
Fortunately, there is no sign of any such weakness. All the 
signs point in the opposite direction, and the late triumphs 
in the Upper House of the Reichsrath are among the 
most admirable which the liberal spirit of modern 
Europe has achieved over the traditions of sacerdotal 
tyranny. ‘The Civil Marriages Bill and the Public Schools 
Bill—both conceived in opposition to the Concordat of 
1856—passed the Lower House of the Reichsrath some little 
while ago, and within the last few days the Government has 
been victorious in the Upper House as well. The object of 
both Bills is the same. It is to recognise the rights of con- 
science in the fullest degree, without in any way trenching on 
religion, or hampering the legitimate functions of the Church, 
Both measures secure the supremacy of the State and of the 
secular laws, while leaving to every individual the right of fol- 
lowing, without any hindrance whatever, the religious observances 
which appear right in his eyes. By the Public Schools Bill it 
is proposed to give to Austrian subjects a good secular educa- 
tion, under the control, not of the Church, but of the State, in 
which religious instruction will be included in such a way that 
parents of any denomination may heve their children trained 
according to their own ideas of religious truth, or may with- 
draw them from that partof the course of education which touches 
on controversial matters. The Civil Marriages Bill provides that 
in all cases the parties shall go through a form of contract 
before a magistrate, which shall in itself be a good and sufficient 
marriage in the eye of thelaw; but this of course leaves the man 

















and woman perfectly free to superadd any religious ceremonial 
which their consciences may require, or which the Church to 
which they belong may demand of them. If their consciences 
require no such ceremonial, or they do not belong to any 
Church—a thing quite possible in Austria, as elsewhere—what 
good can result from forcing them into an observance which in 
their case would be hypocritical, or driving them into a state 
of unlicensed concubinage? It is certainly desirable for the 
sake of society that the relations of the sexes should have 
some legal standing, by which the responsibilities of both 
parties may be fixed; yet concubinage exists to a great degree 
in Austria, and, although in many instances this may arise 
from mere profligacy, there can be little doubt that it is often 
caused by a disinclination to go through the ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church. We may be very certain that the Civil 
Marriages Bill will never increase immorality; and it is not 
unlikely to diminish it in the estimation of all but fanatics. 

It will be seen that these Bills do not take away from the 
power of the Church over those who wish to submit them- 
selves to its discipline. They simply deprive it of the means 
of tyrannizing over the consciences and the lives of persons 
who acknowledge other jurisdictions. But this of course is a 
deadly offence in the eyes of ecclesiastics who assert their 
supremacy over the souls of all human creatures whatever, and 
deny the right of any one to act, speak, or think in contraven- 
tion of their authority. It is not enough for them to receive 
the willing homage of believers, uncoerced and untouched by 
the interference of the State: they require to coerce others, 
and protest that society is going to ruin if the State throws 
its shield over the defenceless followers of different creeds, 
Hence the furious opposition of the ecclesiastics and their lay 
advocates to the passage of the Bills in question through 
the Reichsrath—an opposition which has happily failed 
in the most thorough and signal fashion. There is nothing 
in the principle of either Bill which is new to Europe. 
The system of civil marriages has existed in France since 
the days of the Revolution; and mixed education has 
worked well in England and Ireland for some years. It is 
true that even here our Protestant Established Church has 
objected very strongly to giving up exclusive control over the 
education of people of every denomination, for, in truth, all 
dominant Churches have a strong family likeness on several 
points; but the experience of the British Empire shows that a 
fairer principle may be followed without any disastrous results. 
Austria is thoroughly sickened with the working of the Con- 
cordat during the last eleven or twelve years. Herr von 
Hasner, the Minister of Public Instruction, said the other day 
in the Upper House that that fatal treaty “obstructs the 
action of every department of the State,” and, speaking on 
the same subject, he observed :—‘ An enlightened Church would 
never have placed Gunther in: the ‘Index’ because he endeavoured 
to defend Catholicity by the help of rationalism ; it would have 
elevated him into one of its first champions. If a Church 
enters on such a course, it will continue to be a power; if 
otherwise, I fear it will approach its fall.” Times have advanced, 
indeed, when such language can be used by an Austrian 
Minister in an Austrian Parliament. The demand for the 
revision of the Concordat is fast growing into a cry which even 
the dull resistance of Rome will be unable to withstand. 
Joseph IL., the liberal Emperor of Austria, who for awhile eman- 
cipated his subjects from the tyranny of the Church, is the 
favourite hero of the present day; and when Count Blome, 
during the debate in the Upper House, spoke insultingly of 
that monarch’s memory, he excited a violent feeling against 
himself, and, on a repetition of his offence, was reproved by the 
Speaker. 

The victory on the Civil Marriages Bill was greeted by the 
Viennese with a transport of enthusiasm which was in itself 
a very significant feature. The auditors in the galleries of the 
House loudly cheered; the cries were taken up by the people 
in the lobbies and on the staircases, and again by the crowds 
assembled ont of doors in the neighbourhood of the Legislative 
building. ‘The streets were blocked by jubilant citizens; 
the windows were thronged by ladies waving handkerchiefs. 
The Ministers and the:ehief Liberal speakers received a frantic 
ovation, and the city avas brilliantly illuminated in honour of 
the event. It was universally félt (excepting among the Church 
party) that the country had thrown off a nightmare which had 
long been oppressing it, andthe fatare sedmed all the brighter 
and all the safer for the discomfiture of the Ultramontanes. 
These are facts which ‘the ecclesiastics and their friend+, if 
they were wise, would take seriously into consideration. Bat 
it is to be feared: that they are not wise. They will pro- 
pably resist to the ntmost any loosening of the ties which 
bind the Empire to the footstool of the Papal throne. 
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They will endeavour to save the privileges that remain 
to them, and to recover those they have lost; and, rather 
than submit with a good grace, they will run the risk of 
provoking a degree of opposition to themselves and their 
teaching which may possibly be some day carried to an 
undesirable extent. It is said that nowhere is religious 
infidelity more rampant than in Vienna. The scepticism of 
the people is the natural result of the despotism of the priests ; 
and, if provoked to an unbearable degree by factious oppo- 
sition, the Austrians may be driven into a species of counter- 
fanaticism which all would regret to see. Among a people 
accustomed to Roman Catholic forms, the Romish Church 
may act in many ways for good; but in these days it can 
only so act by discarding undue pretensions, renouncing a 
factitious domination, allowing to the State its rightful 
influence in secular affairs, relying for its own influence solely 
on its spiritual character, and refraining from all opposition to 
the progressive spirit of the age. 








FOREIGN FITTINGS IN ENGLISH HOSPITALS. 


HERE has long been a sort of inarticulate growl, like the 
muttering of distant thunder, speaking in tones of menace 
to the English workman, no less than to his employer—letters 
in daily papers, articles in scientific journals, unpleasant ex- 
periences on the part of manufacturers who have tendered for 
new works. It is questionable how far the public has realized 
the importance of the question. Whether Mr. Disraeli or 
Mr. Gladstone sits on the Ministerial bench is a matter of 
extreme interest to those gentlemen themselves, scarcely less 
so to their personal friends, not indifferent to any member of the 
House, but of almost inappreciable influence on the actual state 
of the mass of the population. But whether the girders of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital be rolled in Staffordshire or in Belgium 
is a matter of vital interest to that mass. Tor it has actually 
come to this, that not in one, or in two, but in many depart- 
ments of manufacture, the foreigner is at this moment a 
successful competitor with the Englishman on English 
ground. 

The last twenty years have seen an amount of competition 
in this country which would delight any person who believes 
that the unquestionable principles of political economy are, 
further, the most imperative motives of human action. But 
the competition, as a rule, has been directed only to produce 
the cheap. It has taken less account of the good. Good 
enough means good enough to sell. Thus our manufactures 
have been deteriorated, and, we are undersold in our own 
markets. By a free and open competition, in which more than 
a dozen English manufacturers joined, for the supply of some 
1,200 tons of wrought-iron work alongside of the River Thames, 
under the very windows of the Houses of Parliament, work 
framed and fitted in Belgium, after designs prepared by the 
architect of the buildings, will support the floors of our new 
hospital. 

Nor is this all—or even the worst. The English manu- 
facturers may say, and the Belgian manufacturers may 
deny, that the quality of the material contemplated by 
the lowest tender, is inferior to that contemplated by the 
English tenders. That question, in the present instance, 
may, no doubt, safely be left to the decision of the 
architect of the building. But if Belgium pushes us 
in price, Westphalia pushes us in quality. There we 
find large works, organized with the utmost system, with 
the mouth of the coal-pit opening within the very enceinte 
of the buildings, in which the whole energy of the establish- 
ment is devoted to the production of the best work. The 
managers are highly-educated engineers, the workmen are 
educated men, the children of the workmen are all being 
trained in the schools of the establishment to fill worthily the 
places now held by their fathers. If a boy shows talent he 
is picked out, and care is taken that his special qualifica- 
tion shall be developed to the full, When a workman passes 
the prime of his strength, he is put to lighter work. When 
he passes the limit of this lighter demand on his energies, 
he is provided for by a fund augmented by the profit of 
the earnings of his youth. What chance has an establish- 
ment including perhaps an absent capitalist, a semi- 
educated manager, foremen risen from the forge—and dis- 
tinguished, very likely, as much for the number of gallons of 
ale they can swallow, or the downright blow they can deliver, 
as for any special mechanical skill—workmen who keep Saint 
Monday, and a rabble of untaught incumbrances in the way of 
non-productive consumers—what chance has such an establish- 
ment to compete with the Westphalian factory P 





Distance, it may be said, will protect us. Persons who have 
to draw their ideas of the formidable obstacle which distance, 
even in these days of locomotion, opposes to business, from the 
difficulty which attends the transference of two or three passen- 
gers, with a moderate quantity of luggage, from the Great 
Western Station at Paddington to the Brighton Station at 
London Bridge, may be excused for feeling at ease as to the 
proceedings of rivals in the north of Germany. But what are 
the facts? The Prussian Government has strictly subordinated 
the rate of the railway charges, to the interest of the State in 
promoting manufactures. Instead of three or four companies 
struggling for a rival traffic, which they disgorge from their 
termini without an attempt to facilitate its future course, 
everything is ordered with the aim of delivering the product of 
German industry, at the least practicable cost, in the market 
of the world. So it follows that to send, let us say, steel 
plates for a frigate, by a ten or twelve hours’ railway journey 
to Rotterdam, to ship them on a steamer, to pay shipping 
charges, freight, dues, landing charges, and deliver them in 
London, costs less, the manufacturers tell us, than to send 
them thither from Manchester. 

What have we then to rely on? Distance is no pro- 
tection. Low price is no protection. Excellence, which is 
the best protection, is yet sought by some of our first 
English houses, but their names are few. It is sought 
as the chief object to be attained by the German manu- 
facturers, and the result is that they are not ashamed to 
compete with our very best houses, either for quality or for 
price. The lesson of 1848 is being taught to the world once 
more—taught, indeed, not by cannon and by bayonet, but by 
means no less fatal to our industry, unless we bestir ourselves 
—that a mob cannot contend with an organized and disciplined 
force. The English workman, as long experience bids us believe, 
is the best raw material in the world. But, untaught and 
unorganized—or organized only in a self-destructive method 
that the foreign manufacturers would gladly see kept up for 
yet a little while longer, every day that passes leaves him more 
and more behind. It would be quite worth our while, said a 
foreign manufacturer not long ago, to subscribe £10,000 or 
£15,000 a year to the support of your trades’ unions. 

It is not the case that the last fifteen years have seen no 
progress at home. The various railways that so unsys- 
tematically pierce the metropolis, furnish evidence to the con- 
trary in their enormous viaducts. The ironwork that now 
spans the Thames in so many forms—that which carries Fleet- 
ditch over the head of the Metropolitan passenger, or that 
which renders hideous the entrance from Southwark to London 
—shows that our manufactures have advanced in their craft 
since Stephenson flung his tube over the Menai Straits. But 
if we have slowly advanced, foreign manufacture has sprung up 
as the creation of a day. In the year 1852, French railway 
companies were buying railsin South Wales. Foreign purchase 
was discouraged by the French Government, and disliked, for 
reasons both good and bad, by French engineers and directors. 
But they were wise enough to take what they could get at the 
time, while looking for something better. So Locke and 
Brassey made the Paris and Rouen Railway, and English 
houses which we could name sold rails in France. At that 
time such was the quality of the French manufacture that the 
rails cracked and crumbled under the weight of the ponderous 
locomotives of French design. For two English fitters to cut 
a foot off a good iron rail may be the work of three parts of a 
day. A nick round with a chisel, and a blow over a stone, and 
the thing was done with the rails we mention. Butif a Welsh 
iron-master were to base his business calculations on finding 
such a state of things now in existence, he would reckon without 
his host. 

Within fifteen years, it may be said, the very idea of foreign 
competition with English manufacture on indifferent ground 
has originated. Within five years it has become no 
longer an idea, but a fact. Foreign locomotives have been 
made for English Railways. “At a loss,” says the English 
manufacturer. Most people who found a great business 
commence by loss, a calculated and wisely sustained loss. - 
It may be a form of advertising—the great moral engine of 
the day. A reference to running-engines would be a better 
advertisement, in our notion, than the very largest and most 
ingenious posters. 

An English manufacturer met a friend the other day in 
London. ‘“ What are you doing here?” he said. The other 
told him in confidence that he was waiting to know the result 
of a competition fora large quantity of work. “TI fully expect 
the order,” he said, “ for I have tendered at a price by which 
we shall lose, merely to keep the works open.” The other 
asked if he had any gbjection to exchange figures with him, 
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as the tenders were all in, and he had himself tendered for a 
Belgian firm. The Englishman named his price. “ You may 
go home, then,” said the other, “I am fifteen shillings a ton 
below you, and it will pay our firm very well at that 
rice.” 

. It is easy to multiply instances. But there is an obvious 
impropriety in quoting names, to the benefit of one 
tradesman and to the discomfiture of another. And to 
instances given without names may be opposed the round 
assertion that they are imaginary. It is, therefore, a fact not 
to be neglected when a large and well-known building may be 
pointed out as a visible illustration of the present swing of the 
balance between the English and the foreign manufacturer. 
We shall have need of more hospitals, of hospitals in the older 
sense of the term, a sense rendered in modern English by 
alms-house, a big poor-house, if we lose our manufactures. A 
battle lost is not a campaign, but the result of a battle of this 
kind shows which way the campaign is at present going. The 
subject is one of the deepest importance for all who care for the 
future of the country. 








THE PRIVILEGES OF ROYALTY. 


“ TF I were only a prince,” sighs the youthful schoolboy, 

“I would come down here this very morning on a white 
pony, and with my pockets fullof money. I would give every 
boy in the place a full holiday and half a crown ; and I should 
sit on my pony and hear everybody give me a cheer.” As the 
schoolboy, however, proceeds to study what is called the philo- 
sophy of history he is told that it is not so enviable a thing 
to be a prince. Kings, say the moral instructors of our youth, 
are placed on a dangerous pinnacle; “that fierce light which 
beats upon a throne” renders them very uncomfortable; great 
excellences and severe duties are expected from them, and they 
are more liable than other men to be caught in the squalls of 
evil fortune. This is only part of that ethical training which, 
with respect to such worldly ambitions as fame, riches, position, 


and what not, endeavours to teach the young fox contentment, | 


by proclaiming, during his infancy, the sourness of grapes; and 
sometimes the disciple carries these dogmas with him through 
life. A little independent observation, nevertheless, might 
easily show our modern student that there is nothing nowadays 
so easy as to be a good, and respected, and comfortable prince 
or king. Here in England, at least, a prince, in order to secure 
our loyalty and devotion, has only to behave decently. He is 
not troubled with experimental legislation; he is not called 
upon to risk starvation and rheumatism when we send an un- 
provided army into the field, We are content—nay, we are 
rejoiced, to welcome merely negative virtues. If he will only 
abstain from becoming intoxicated at public dinners, if he will 
only preserve a semblance of domestic affection and avoid 
raising public scandals—if he will only, in short, behave with 
moderation, we consider ourselves lucky, and pay him a hand- 
some price for conducting himself properly, We do not ask 
him to be a patron of the fine arts, nor a leader of philanthro- 
pists, nor a friend to men of science, nor an active helper in 
any good work whatever ; we are glad if he is merely a respect- 
able nobody. 

But if our royal person happen to have any quickness of 
sympathy, or practical benevolence, or intellectual capacity, 
look at the credit he or she gets for it! It is our good fortune 
at this moment to have in Europe several exemplary sove- 
reigns, who know the value of little kindnesses in attracting 
the hearts of a nation, and who are constantly displaying a 
disinterestedness which we should admire even in a milliner or 
a drayman. ‘The newspapers teem with such anecdotes of 
royalty. Here a sovereign chats for half an hour with a poor 
cottar, and, on leaving, drops a little pecuniary recompense for 
the pleasure derived from the adventure; and there another 
sovereign sees a girl crying in the streetspspeaks to her, carries 
her off, and has her educated. Chance courtesies of phrase 
addressed to box-keepers or coachmen; small benevolences 
exercised towards beggars—these are the manifestations of 
royal benignity which we worship. Newspaper writers are 
puzzled to find adjectives to express their sense of the awful 
nature of this royal condescension; and go down on their knees 
before exhibitions of a simple generosity, the absence of which 
would transform a human being into a monster. We do not 
at all seek to depreciate these graceful acts. We scarcely 
think it worth while to insist upon the reflection that the 
milliner’s girl who, out of her 9s. a week, gives a penny to a 
blind beggar, has done a nobler deed than the prince who 
tosses a sovereign out of his carriage window to a lot of hurrahing 
children. We merely wish to point out the extreme ease with 











which a prince of very average, natural, and acquired qualities 
may, if he choose, win the regard and admiration of his sub- 
jects. A little volume of Recollections has recently been pub- 
lished by the Hon. Amelia Murray, who had many opportunities 
of coming in contact with Queen Charlotte; and in looking 
over these little anecdotes and sayings recorded of the pious, 
well-intentioned, and not very brilliant consort of George III., 
one is continually called upon to imagine how much more 
might have been made of even those gifts which the Queen 
possessed. “On one occasion,” says Miss Murray, “the Queen 
had sent me a smart frock, and I was taken down to the pier 
to thank her. She said, ‘I hope you liked it, my dear?’ 
‘Oh yes, ma’am; it was the first of my own I ever had.’ 
Surprise being expressed, my mother explained that, being 
the youngest of several daughters, I succeeded to the frocks 
that my elder sisters had outgrown. ‘ Poor dear!’ exclaimed 
Queen Charlotte, ‘she shall have another frock.’ Was 
not my heart won from that very hour?” Now, the pecu- 
liarity of the anecdote is that no one will think it un- 
natural or extraordinary that the gift of a frock, coming 
from a queen, should win any one’s heart. Who among us 
would not feel proud, and gratified, and profusely loyal, if we 
were to receive from the present Queen such a simple, and not 
extremely useful, garment? When the gift of a frock, there- 
fore, can make a subject loyal for life, we are surprised to find 
the evil odour in which many of the princes of the present day 
are content to remain. We do not desire them to give a frock 
to each of their prospective subjects; but from this little inci- 
dent may be guessed the proportionate effect which would be 
produced upon a nation by the most occasional studying of its 
habits, opinions, and temper. The extravagant value which a 
nation is willing to set upon any tolerably decent qualities, 
intentions, or acts on the part of its sovereign ought to be a 
great inducement to her or him in the way of achieving popu- 
larity. We give our princes a life of pleasure: the smallest 
return they can make is to take that pleasure in grooves which 
are consonant with the cultivated tastes of society. If we give 
him sufficient money to have the best artistes in Europe at his 
private concerts, why should he go out of his way to patronize 
the vulgarities of the lowest music halls? If he is dissatisfied 
with indigenous dramatic entertainments, why should he turn 
to the lowest possible importation from foreign sources—an in- 
decent dance? A certain deference to social decorum being 
the only duty required at his hands, he ought to submit to 
that restraint, whether he considered it justifiable or not. In 
the volume we have mentioned, there occurs another significant 
anecdote with regard to this subject. Speaking of the year 
1809, Miss Murray says, “‘ There was about this period an extra- 
vagant fwrore in the cause of the Princess of Wales. She was 
considered an ill-treated woman, and that was enough to 
arouse popular feeling. My brother was among the young 
men who helped to give her an ovation at the opera. A few 
days afterwards he went to a breakfast at a place near Wool- 
wich. There he saw the Princess, in a gorgeous dress, which 
was looped up to show her petticoat, covered with stars, with 
silver wings on her shoulders, sitting under a tree, with a pot 
of porter on her knee; and, as a finale to the gaiety, she had the 
doors opened of every room in the house, and, selecting a partner, 
she galloped through them, desiring all the guests to follow her 
example! It may be guessed whether the gentlemen were anxious 
to clap her at the opera again.” Now we hope there is nothing 
intrinsically wicked in looping up a dress in order to show a 
petticoat covered with stars, nor yet in a lady’s putting silver 
wings on her shoulders, any more than in her wearing a golden 
beetle for a bonnet. Neither can there be anything immoral 
in a pint of porter; and it would puzzle Mrs, Grundy herself 
to demonstrate the heinousness of a galop. But these things, 
sufficiently innocent in themselves, were thought to compromise 
the then Princess of Wales, who ought to have known the 
prejudices of society on such points and to have respected 
them. The gentlemen of whom Miss Murray speaks may have 
been illogical jackasses to blame the Princess of Wales for 
what she did; but their bad logic and their want of charity 
were the reflection of the current opinion of society, which the 
Princess of Wales had no right to disregard. And, indeed, 
the limits we put upon the private conduct of our princes are 
not very embarrassing. We allow them every latitude which 
is consonant with the due performance of those extremely slight 
public duties we demand of them. A prince or king of 
England has now so many ways of enjoying himself—he can 
command so much of what is called pleasure—that he ought 
to be able to bear the yoke of such mild restraint as public 
opinion finds to be necessary. Then we are always very 
charitable to him. He may be a fool, and yet we are loyal to 
him. He may have a peevish childishness of temper, for ever 
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driving away from him the men most fitted to guide him, and 
yet we are loyal to him. He may neglect every one of the 
implied duties of royalty—he may withhold his patronage from 
men of art, science, and literature, and shower it upon mounte- 
banks and parasites,and yet we areloyalto him. He may be 
guilty of extravagance and run into debt, which he can never hope 
to pay; we seize every appropriate opportunity to increase his 
income, and allow him to lead a comfortable life. The least, there- 
fore that we can expect from him is a becoming consideration for 
the outward conventionalities of society. He knows that every 
little effort in this way—every trifling kindness or courtesy— 
will be estimated at a hundred times its ordinary value; and, 
knowing this, and having at his command all the possibilities 
of his position, it must be entirely the fanlt of his own 
perverseness if he is disliked or unpopular. 








OLD CHINA. 


E presume that china-“ fancying” will be lifted out of 

the general category of hobbies, since Mr. Schreiber, 
the other evening, called the attention of the House of Commons 
to the fact that some singular discoveries of old china had been 
made.at Bow. China-fancying is so peculiarly an aristocratic 
hobby that it has been spared the ridicule that ordinarily falls 
upon such pursuits. What, for instance, would the House of 
Commons have said if an honourable member had stood up and 
asked a question in the interest of stamp collectors? Nor 
would even Mr. Whalley, who no more fears ridicule than a 
rhinoceros fears a shower of rain, dare to interrupt the smooth 
processes of national legislation by demanding information 
concerning the discovery of three separate autographs of Mrs. 
Hemans. The gathering together of old books, of old coins, 


and of Saxon bones has, each in its own way, claims upon our | 


respect independent of the delight of the hobby; but the pur- 
suit of old china has been able to hold its ground as a polite 














accomplishment simply because of the patronage bestowed on | 


it by the “ best” people. ‘The House of Commons, therefore, 
did not langh when Mr. Schreiber put his question. Privately, 
the House of Commons probably joked; because the circum- 
cumstance that Messrs. Bell and Black, who dug up the relics, 
are the manufacturers of what is known as the “ New Patent 
Safety Match ” offers.such excellent material for those rather 
obvious witticisms which the House loves. One might even 
calculate what proportion of the members were likely to say 
something fanny about “throwing light upon the subject ’— 
without being, like Wamba, ordered outside to receive three 
dozen apiece. Mr. Schreiber was answered quite gravely ; 
and the subject was sent abroad next morning, through the 
Parliamentary reports, to raise qualms.in the bosom of all true 
china-collectors. 

It must be understood that this pastime has hitherto been 
possessed of all the seductive pleasures of a dangerous un- 
certainty ; and that the value of individual specimens has, in 
the case of old English manufacture, generally been determined 
by the imagination or assurance of the possessor. Here igno- 
rance was clearly bliss; for a man could put an extra five 
pounds on the value of an old cup without being liable to re- 
monstrance. ‘The first manufactory of china in England was 
established in the first half of the last century at Bow; and 
specimens of this early ware are naturally very valuable. But 
there has always been great difficulty in deciding which is Bow 
and which is Chelsea china; and the prices of specimens have 
varied with the probabilities of their origin. There can be no 
longer any doubt as to the general character of the china made 
at Bow (as yet no distinctive mark has been found on any of 
the specimens); the site of the old manufactory having been 
accidentally lit upon while some workmen were trenching for 
drains in a piece of new land adjoining Messrs. Bell & Black’s 
premises. Not only havethere been dug up cups, candlesticks, 
knife-handles, &c., but several of the moulds used in the mannu- 
facture have also been found, and one or two small ovens. The 
curator of the Jermyn-street Museum was almost immediately 
on. the spot; and was, we are informed, “ enabled to identify 
as of Bow manufacture two perfect specimens in the ceramic 
collection of that Museum.” This, perhaps the first result 
of the discovery, is probably only the precursor of a revolu- 
tion. Collectors have now been furnished with a test whereby 
to try the value of articles for which they may have paid 
the most. ridiculous prices; and while one man suddenly finds 
a bowl in his possession rise ten pounds in value, he may dis- 
cover that a tea-set for which he has paid forty pounds as 
suddenly drops in value to the half of that sum. Perhaps the 
hardest case, however, is that of a gentleman who, as we learn, 
lately sold a tea-set of what now turns out to be Bow china, 
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because he was rather uncertain about it. Our china collectors, 
in fact, are at presentin greatcommotion. ‘Traditionary beliefg 
are being rooted up in a barbarous manner, and precious relicg 
are losing the halo of old associations. They are compelled to 
accept a new faith suddenly, and they can scarcely reconcile 
themselves to it. They are unwilling prosclytes; but proselytes 
they must be, for the evidence with which they are confronted ig 
clear, precise, incontrovertible. 

These discoveries at Bow, however, are of value to others 
beside mere lovers of curiosities. The introduction into 
England of a new art, and the gradual steps by which it seeks 
to reflect the growing taste of the people, must always be a 
most interesting study; especially, as in the present case, when 
we can compare our own ideas of form and colour with those 
of contemporary nations. The specimens just obtained at 
Bow have been much broken by the labourers, who knew 
nothing of the prizes they were rudely shovelling out of the 
earth; and they are, besides, of a very rudimentary nature, 
They were probably spoiled pieces flung into a waste-heap, 
along with some useless moulds and firing-vessels; and so we 
do not find amongst them any very fine work of art. What 
may subsequently be discovered, the excavations not having 
ceased, it is, of course, impossible to say; but in the mean 
time a most usefal addition has been made to the history of 
our efforts in ceramic manufacture. Most of the fragments 
hitherto dug up are uncoloured; blue being the prevailing tint 
in those which have gone through the process. ‘The texture of 
the china specimens is exceedingly fine; and the same may be 
said of some bits of stone-ware which have also been 
recovered. With the plaster moulds, which show some groups 
of carefully and gracefully cut flowers, there have been 
found portions of the corresponding forms in china. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, of these remains having 
belonged to the old manufactory at Bow, and of this bit of 
land having been the site of the work. It is unlikely, 
further, that the only traces of this once flourishing trade 
should be confined to a number of chips thrown aside as use- 
less ; and we have every reason to believe that further excava- 
tions will disclose much more perfect and important trophies 
than have as yet been found. The mannfactory must have 
covered a considerable area; and there still remains a large 
portion of ground which bas not been experimented upon. 
The fragments just recovered were found within a few feet of 
the surface, so that. the work of excavation will not be very 
difficult. It is to be hoped that, with Messrs. Bell & Black’s 
permission, some skilled person will assume the direction of 
the further search. We know the scientific manner in which 
archological investigations are conducted—the deliberate and 
cautious way in which the tiniest of trowels gradually unbares 
an old coffin or an urn; and we do not see why these earliest 
efforts in our porcelain manufacture should not have as great 
an interest for us as the skeleton of a Saxon peasant, or the 
archway of a Roman gate. Specimens of what have already 
been discovered are, as we hear, to be given to the Jermyn- 
street Museum, where they will be on view to quiet the fears of 
perturbed collectors. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that no 
Flint-Jack will transfer his mimetic talent to the production of 
original china, and make confusion worse confounded by selling, 
as the produce of the waste-heap at Bow, the refuse of some 
waste-heap in Camberwell. 








OUR BIGOTS. 


OR a nftmber of years we have been comparatively free 
from the plague of bigots in England. ‘There arose a 
universal distaste and disgust for the savage mode of canduct- 
ing proselytism in which they indulged, and people began to 
laugh as well as to despise the blatant ignorance that could 
not even recognise its own folly when it was apparent to all 
the rest of the rld. Lately, however, we have had @ 
revival of fanaticism. ‘There exists here a society for the 
propagation of filthy pamphlets, which escapes the law by 
assuming to work as missionaries in the questionable guise of 
indecency. The ministers of this institution are sent into the 
provinces to rouse and inflame the passions of their own 
admirers, and to vitiate as much as possible the feelings and 
sentiments of those who differ from them in their stock topics. 
One of these fellows, Murphy, gave considerable trouble last 
year. Hewas constantly placarding towns with violent insults 
against sections of the populace, and roaring from his plat- 
forms sentence after sentence of heating and blasphemous non- 
sense. On one occasion he nearly occasioned loss of life, 
threw a whole community into a state of riot and disturbance, 
and was bailed and backed by Mr. Whalley and Colonel Brock- 
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man, the two shining lights at the head of the new fanatics. | however, must be seen to. They are certain to do as much 


He has been going through the manufacturing towns now for 
several months, but the magistrates of all denominations are 


so sick of him that they constantly refuse Mr. Murphy the | 


use of the public rooms. He, however, sometimes erects his 
own conventicle; but the authorities, knowing the mis- 
chief he is capable of doing, knock it down summarily. 
Last week we recorded his arrest under a warrant, and 
the punishment of a ruffian named Mackay, who offered to 
pistol a constable who ventured to arrest him. Now it is im- 
possible to hold Messrs. Murphy and Mackay altogether 
responsible for what they do. They are probably creatures of 
the lowest intellectual and moral type—the shameless nature of 
their occupation indicating a corresponding level of organization; 
but what are we to say of their patrons and supporters? If 
we allow this fashion of converting to prevail amongst us it is 
difficult to see where it will stop. On Saturday last a meeting 
was held at the London Tavern, significantly announced as 
‘for men only.” Mr. Edward Harper presided. Mr. Edward 
Harper is, we believe, a Grand Master of Orangemen, and, if 
we do not mistake, figured at a meeting of his persuasion at 
St. James’s Hall some time since. The proceedings of this 
meeting “ for men only” were opened by prayer. It is horrible 
to think of the profanation which lies in invoking the blessing 


| ridicule and contempt. It is doubtful, however, whether these 
| meetings, “for men only,” will help out the policy of their pro- 


_ rather aid the cause of liberalism than otherwise. Mr. Harper, 


of God upon an assemblage which comes to listen to a collection | 


of prurient and disgusting falsehoods, and in this instance the 
practice wanted nothing to make it revolting. A young man 
“dressed as one of Father Ignatius’s monks,” came forward, 
and was followed by “ Mr. Nobbs” and “ John Meadows,” of 
whom the reporter says that the particulars of their revelations 
“were of such a libellous and disgusting character as to render 


their publication both dangerous and unfit to be read.” After | 


them came a string of others, all harping in the same key and 
mouthing in the received style at Ritualism, Romanism, 
monkery, and the Jesuits, At the conclusion of the business 


copies of “ Maria Monk,” the “ Confessional Unmasked,” and | 
“ Sister Lucy’s Disclosures ” were sold in the hall and went off | 


briskly. Now, let the reader pause for a moment over the 
degrading and scandalous character of this exhibition. No 


paganism could be worse than this mockery of the Christian | 


religion. Some people might say that these persons were 


serious and conscientious, but a moment’s reflection will | 


convince any one that at best they are fools blinded 
by their own conceit and most probably mere bigots 
with stupefied and perverse minds formed of the stuff which 


made grand inquisitors and the querists of the Star Chamber. — 
The wonder is, however, that with all our boasts of advance- | 


ment, of our progress in education and enlightenment, there is 
room for the possibility of lecturers whose discourses are unfit 
to be read or listened to. This recent outbreak of fanaticism 


is, in point of fact, worse than the mad enthusiasm of thirty | 


or forty years ago. There is far less excuse for it, and it has 
become more daring in its charges and in its pruriency. Ire- 
land suffers from this cause also. We learn that the Newbliss 
Orange Institution had a soirée, at which the members ex- 
pressed their sympathy for Mr. Johnstone, of Ballykilbeg, who 
is at present in jail for a breach of the Party Processions Act. 
The Rev. Henry Burdett presided on this occasion, and gave 


out a ‘number of theological opinions for which we must feel a | 


sincere contempt and some pity. It is a sad thing to find an 
orthodox clergyman, supposed to have received a little Know- 





ledge in the course of his training, having the bad taste to 


consign a number of his fellow countrymen to the tortures of 


the damned, apropos of Mr. Johnstone, of Ballykilbeg, being in | 
prison for misconduct. The Newbliss canclave absolutely | 


foamed over with bigotry, the climax being reached by another 
reverend gentleman, who quoted Cromwellian verses, gave out 
the toast of “ No surrender,” and did not shrink from threat- 
ening the Queen if the interests of Orangeism were not regarded. 
In the House, recently, it will also be remembered, that two 
honourable members quoted speeches from their respective sides 
in politics illustrative of this mischievous pest of bigotry. A 
Mr. Ferrers spoke in Ireland of his blood in connection with 
the Establishment, and a Mr. Lavelle was equally emphatic in 
declaring his sentiments. 

We should be particularly cautious just at this time not to 
allow the spirit of bigotry to grow to influential dimensions 
amongst us. The great questions of the day happen to be 
those which lie close upon the confines of religious thought and 
feeling, and it is of all things desirable that we should deal 
with them calmly, impartially, and kindly. There will not be 
wanting those who will try to rouse up the dangerous prejudices 


| burlesque, and a number of friends amongst the occupants 
of stalls and private-boxes. 


for a first appearance, burlesque being their proper field of 


upholders will go into the streets for support. The bigots, | 


of the mobs on the subject of the Irish Church, for example, | use or parody, the tunes being chiefly drawn from Offenbach, 


| : i h 
though we do not think that its more respectable and sincere _ and other popular sources. The parodies sometimes touc 


mischief as they can, and to raise the old cries of the “ Church 
in danger” and “No Popery.” It will not, of course, be 
necessary to put any extraordinary measures in force for their 
suppression, but they might be effectually discouraged both by 


moters. We are inclined to think that those assemblies will 
entail so much of public disgust on their patrons that they will 


Mr. Mackay, Mr. Murphy, and Colonel Brockman are poor 
apostles, after all—poor in the sense of brains and discretion. 
We may, then, leave them to their own devices, until those 
devices interfere with the peace and security of their fellow- 
subjects. We only trust that their complaint is not contagious. 
We are, indeed, behind France and Germany in some respects. 
Bigots do not thrive on the Continent. The atmosphere—the 
intellectual atmosphere—is too clear and too refined for them. 
The people have no room for them, and even the comparatively 
innocuous street preacher is an institution unknown in Paris. 
We do not think the French are much the worse for not 
hearkening to the turgid twaddle and silliness of bigots. We have 
suffered enough from them historically to be thoroughly tired of 
them. The bigot has no longer a real part to play amongst 
us. His obstructiveness represents nothing but sheer brute 
obstinacy. If we thought the society which encourages Mesgsrs. 
Murphy and his companions were capable of understanding a 
reason, we might easily show them the futility of their pro- 
ceedings ; but that which is void of decency has ever been held 
to be void of sense, and the Protestant Electoral Union has 
purveyed for the dens of Holywell-street in its mode of winning 
converts to the Church. 








DRAMATIC TOMFOOLERY. 


INCE the Prince of Wales’s Theatre has given up burlesque 
and devoted itself to comedy—when it can get it—and 

the Strand Theatre is hovering between operetta and travestie, 
it is, perhaps, well that one house, the New Royalty, should 
open its doors to legitimate dramatic tomfoolery. “ Black- 
eyed Susan” was not only the most successful, but probably 
the most rollicking burlesque that has been put upon the stage 
since the days of “ Norma” at the old Adelphi, with Paul 
Bedford and Wright in the principal characters; and Mr. W. 
S. Gilbert has proved himself a worthy successor to Mr. 
Burnand in the new burlesque on the subject of the “ Bohemian 
Girl,” produced at this house last Satarday. A piece called 
“The Merry Zingara, or the Tipsy Gipsy and the Pipsy 
Wipsy,” can hardly attract even the most stupid of playgoers 
under false pretences. It honestly gives warning of its 
character, and the details of the playbill strengthen this 
warning. They are even more desperately absurd than the 
details of most burlesque playbills. Many persons doubtless 
hold the opinion that any libretto by the late Alfred Bunn 
scarcely requires burlesquing, and that to make any more fun 
of it than it makes for itself is like buttering butter—a 
work of supererogation. Mr. Gilbert, however, is not the 
first dramatic author who has thought otherwise, and 
has carried out his views very successfully. Part of this 
success is fairly due to the ingenious writing and real 
stage humour of the author, and part to those other causes 
which help to keep burlesque alive and kicking. There are 
actresses in every theatre, particularly in small theatres, 
whose physical attractions are far greater than their intel- 
lectual accomplishments, who have a natural liking for 


For such actresses farces like 
«A Day after the Wedding” are often revived, but only 


action and sole ambition. They find their own dresses, and 
something more. They can dance a little, speak a little, sing 
a little, look pretty, and glance meaningly round the house at 
their friends. This is the extent of their art, if not of their 
arts. A burlesque made up of so-called actresses of this stamp, 
mixed with one or two men, and perhaps a real actress to give 
it backbone, wants nothing but lively music and pretty scenery 
to make it attractive. The “ Merry Zingara ” is put upon the 
stage with a due regard for these requirements, Miss Charlotte 
Saunders having been specially engaged to play the Gipsy 
Queen, and Mr. Dewar being included in the cast as Count 
Arnheim. The masic by Balfe is scarcely touched, either for 


Offenbach even more than Balfe, and, in some instances, are 
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of the broad and rollicking kind that used to be the favourites 
of a past generation. One parody on the sabre-song from the 
“ Grand Duchesse,” called “Tea in the Arbour,” reminds us of 
the old travestie on the “ Maid of Judah,” called “‘No more 
shall the chilblains of Judy sting.” Much of the writing, 
however, is of a higher order—as high as burlesque-writing can 
be, playing upon words in an arbitrary fashion, and ridiculing 
the conventionalities of the stage. The action of the piece is 
conceived in the same spirit as the writing—a wooden doll 
being used in the first scene to represent the infant Arline. 
Mr. Dewar is rather ponderous as the father of this doll, but 
makes the most of those extravagances of dress and gesture 
expected in burlesque; and Mr. Danvers, with a face like an 
impenetrable mask, is as jerky as a marionette. Miss Charlotte 
Saunders, dressed like an apple-stall keeper, gives unusual 
value to her words by her power of expression, and contends 
successfully against a very ineffective voice and unromantic 
figure; and the other ladies dance and simper, simper and 
dance, and evidently enjoy their own antics. 











SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tHe Srrent Memser. 


HE House of Lords has lost, for a time, its chief ornament 
in Lord Derby ; but on two evenings, at least, this week 
its proceedings have been more attractive and important than 
those of the Lower Chamber. The announcement of the Minis- 
terial proposals on education by the Lord President of the 
Council, on Tuesday, brought down an unusual number of 
Peers, and drew together many of the most distinguished friends 
of education. Archbishop Manning and Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
C.B., the representatives of widely-differing schools of thought, 
stood behind the Episcopal benches, in the company of Education 
Inspectors, and the Secretariat of the Privy Council Office. 
Within the rails behind the woolsack, reserved for Peers’ sons 
and members of the Privy Council, were Mr. Lowe, Mr. Bruce, 
Sir John Pakington, Sir Stafford Northcote, aud the Lord 
Advocate. Inthe gallery allotted to M.P.’s were Mr. W. Cowper 
(in the lifetime of Lord Palmerston a person of considerable 
importance), Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Baines, &c. On the 
woolsack sat Lord-Chancellor Cairns, one of the youngest 
holders of the Great Seal of modern times—not quite so comely 
of feature as Lord Lyndhurst, who, in his prime, was one of 
the handsomest men in either House of Parliament, but tall 
and of fine personal presence, with manly and intelligent 
features, yet pale, thin, and hollow-eyed, as if engaged 
in a perpetual struggle with that demon invoked by 
Timon of Athens, who “ with consumption sows the hollow 
bones of man.” The front Opposition bench was filled with 
men long and honourably identified with the cause of popular 
education—Ear] Russell, the author of the Parliamentary grant 
for education, and founder of the present Privy Council ma- 
chinery of administration; Earl Granville, the King Log who 
nominally ruled the Education Office, while his viceroy, King 
Stork, made such ravages among country schoolmasters; the 
Duke of Argyll, Lord Stanley of Alderley, &c. At the higher 
end of the Treasury Bench sat the Duke of Marlborough, a 
man of forty-five years of age—dark, solemn, heavy—with a 
mass of documents by his side. Near him sat the Earl of 
Malmesbury, leader of the House, as slow, solemn, and heavy 
as the Lord President, his colleague, having on his right the 
Duke of Richmond, &c. Never since the formation of the 
Liverpool-Sidmouth Administration of 1812 has there been 
seen a Ministerial bench in the House of Peers so entirely 
unrelieved by genius, eloquence, and statesmanship. It is the 
apotheosis of dulness, respectability, and commonplace. The 
Episcopal bench is crowded when a question of “ personal 
rating,” or a measure dealing with matters of Church patronage 
‘or temporalities, is under discussion. On this occasion, when the 
subject was merely the education of the people, and the con- 
ditions under which State aid should be given to every national 
school and every neglected educational district in the country, 
only three right rev. prelates were present—the Bishop of 
London, the Bishop of St. David’s, and an Irish prelate. In 
other parts of the Chamber were seen Lords Grey, Carnarvon, 
Harrowby, &c. 
The speech of the Lord President was long, and had no 
redeeming qualities of grace or liveliness. A dull young man 











of serious views, who devotes himself to public life, usually goes | 


to hear many sermons, and is invited to ascend the platforms 
of many religious, missionary, and propagandist societies; he 
is thus led insensibly to adopt a dull and level delivery, a 
solemn unmodulated tone, and, in short, the intonation of the 


pulpit. It is well for him if he do not carry his admiration of 
ecclesiastical companions and coadjutors so far as to speak 
through his nose, and superadd a clerical snuffle to the “ cant. 
ing drone-pipe” in ‘which religious discourses are too often 
pitched. The other “serious young man” of the present 
Ministry—Sir Stafford Northcote—has adopted the same 
heavy clerical delivery as the Duke of Marlborough, and so 
long as they live to vex the ear by their inanimate and hum- 
drum elocution, their hearers will continue to regret that the 
did not go into holy orders and rise to be Cathedral pre- 
bendaries, where their turn of clerical duty would come round 
not oftener than once in six months. To listen to such a 
speaker for two hours was no joke. <A certain ex-Vice-Presj- 
dent of the Council, himself sharp as a needle, quick ag 
lightning, and whose words fall from him in a Niagara of 
speech, chafed and fidgeted on his uneasy seat on the steps of 
the throne, evidently wondering why the Lord President did 
not “ get on a little faster,” and mentally yawning at the end 
of every heavy and prosaic sentence. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the Ministerial 
scheme is the appointment of a Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion. The Duke seemed unconscious that any administrative 
doubts would be raised as to the wisdom of creating an addi- 
tional Secretary of State, but grave constitutional objections 
are felt in the Lower House to the needless multiplication of 
Secretaries of State. Before the Restoration, the King had but 
one principal secretary. A second was added towards the close 
of the reign of Henry VIII. In the reign of George LIT. there 
were at first but two Secretaries of State. To the Secretaries 
for Home Affairs, Foreign Affairs, and the Colonies were added 
a fourth, the Secretary of State for War, in 1854, and the 
Secretary of State for India, in 1858. Objections were 
taken to the creation of the fifth Secretary; and when the 
Government scheme comes down to the Lower House to be 
ratified, it will be urged that, even if it established a system of 
national education worthy of the name, there would be no 
reason for the creation of a sixth Secretary of State. A general 
desire is felt for the appointment of a “ Minister of Education,” 
but why he should be called a Secretary of State for Education 
the Government must explain in the House of Commons, 
although the Lord President had no words to waste upon the 
subject in the Upper House. It was pleasant to hear the Duke, 
once the opponent of a Conscience Clause, argue in favour of 
its justice and equity, and gratifying to observe this additional 
proof of the progress of “ education,” not in poor schools, but 
in high places and among the Ministers of the Crown. The 
Bill will be read a second time after Easter. When it comes 
down to the Lower House, it will probably be referred toa 
Select Committee, together with Mr. Bruce’s Education Bill, 
when a more perfect measure may be compounded out of the 
two. 

There was a thinner attendance of Peers on the previous 
evening, but the subject under discussion was scarcely inferior 
in importance and interest. Great hopes are entertained of 
Lord Cairns as a law reformer. He has in contemplation 
judicial and legal reforms which his friends prophesy will 
immortalize his Chancellorship. Having only received the 
Great Seal a fortnight ago, it is impossible he could have pre- 
pared a measure for the consolidation of the Bankruptcy laws 
in so short an interval. The presumption is that he must have 
been working at the subject during the long recess, in the 
expectation that he would succeed Lord Chelmsford, and pro- 
pound his measure from the woolsack. With a masterly clear- 
ness of statement and distinctness of enunciation that reminded 
his hearers of his great predecessor, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Cairns unfolded his plan of Bankruptcy reform. He modestly 
forebore to take much personal credit for his scheme, because 
he laid stress upon the fact that, with one or two exceptions, 
the Bill had adopted all the recommendations of _Mr. Moffatt’s 
committee. The impression left on the minds of many hearers 
was that Lord Cairns’s measure is less searching and thorough- 
going than might have been expected from him, and no very 
sanguine opinion is expreseed that it will be the last of the 
long series of Bankruptcy Bills. But a clearer and more 
candid exposition of the present varied and conflicting enact- 
ments of the law, of the difficulties of the subject, and of the 
provisions of the new measure, could not have been desired or 
anticipated even from Lord Cairns, 

Lord Westbury had a pre-eminent right to follow the Lord 
Chancellor, sincé the last measure of Bankruptcy reform, now 
to be repealed with all the rest, was his. Lord Westbury 
seems to have taken a new lease of life since he was driven 
from office. Yachting in the Mediterranean, residence in Italy, 
and abstinence from judicial labour have produced a sort of 
rejuvenescence of person and feature. But a professor of 
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rhetoric would not have desired a better illustration, in two 
successive speeches, of a good and bad elocution. Not a word 
of the Lord Chancellor’s was lost below the bar or in the 
Commons’ gallery, and, it may consequently be assumed, in the 
reporters’ and strangers’ galleries. Lord Cairns left the wool- 
sack according to etiquette, and came two or three steps down 
the floor. ‘Thus he faced his andience and “aimed” his voice 
at the lower part of the Chamber. Lord Westbury next came 
to the table. His audience would not willingly have lost a 
single word of his speech. He had a right to criticise the new 
Bill, to defend his own measure, to admit that in some re- 
spects it had not realized his anticipations, and to point out 
the priceless lessons which the experience of the past had taught 
their lordships. All this he did, but with such mincing, sim- 
pering, and affected delivery—such “ clipping of the Queen’s 
English,” like Addison’s Mrs. Mayoress, into indistinct- 
ness, that half his speech was, I am certain, inandible 
where it was most important to the public out of doors 
that it should be heard. This is the condemnation of an 
affected utterance. It may be fine, finical, and elegant in the 
orator’s opinion, although it is usually the accompaniment of 
an overweening self-conceit; but if it be not heard, of what 
avail is it that the speaker’s tongue wags and his lips move ? 
If Lord Westbury had even taken the precaution of looking 
down the House, many sentences might have been heard which, 
as it was, travelled perhaps to the woolsack, but sent back no 
echo from the throne, whereby they were lost to such members 
of the Lower House as took an interest in the subject, and to 
the entire public next day. It is natural, no doubt, for a 
speaker who is replying to the Lord-Chancellor to turn to him ; 
but this is a courtesy that, if it were necessary, which it is not, 
is purchased at too great a price when the Lord-Chancellor’s 
remarks have gone forth to the public, and the reply reaches 
only the Lord-Chancellor’s ears. Have noble lords read the 
evidence given by the Parliamentary reporters summoned before 
Mr. Headlam’s Committee on House of Commons’ Arrange- 
ments? One of these gentlemen was asked (Qu. 384)—* Do 
you think it desirable that members should address their obser- 
vations principally to the reporters’ gallery ?” The reply was— 
“Tf you would allow me to answer that question with a little 
amplification, I would say that we represent the entire people 
of the country; and if five thousand persons were behind us 
there would be no impropriety in the speaker turning round to 
address them, rather than the few gentlemen on his right or 
left.” 

The most interesting incident in the Commons was the 
announcement of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions relative to the 
Trish Church. The House was tolerably full, and much 
excited, and when the Opposition leader came to the table there 
was a burst of cheering from his friends. It was, however, 
observed that the cheering was loudest from below the gangway, 
where the Irish members sit, and weakest from the old Whigs 
behind him. The first resolution, declaring that, in the opinion 
of this House, “ it is necessary that the Established Church of 
Ireland should cease to exist as an Establishment,” was re- 
ceived with hearty cheering from the Liberals; but the saving 
clause, “ due regard being had to all personal interests and to 
all individual rights of property,” elicited ironical cheers and 
some laughter from the Ministerial benches, for no very good 
reason that one could see; because to legislate on such a 
Subject without a due regard to vested interests would be con- 
fiscation and spoliation, and not statesmanship. The second 
and third resolutions, preventing the creation of new interests, 
and praying her Majesty to resign her rights to the temporali- 
ties of the Irish Episcopate, were received in comparative 
Silence, because members were trying to understand their 
Scope and purport. But when the right hon. gentleman 
finished the reading of the resolutions, and again when he 
resumed his seat, the Opposition, by loud and prolonged cheering, 
expressed its satisfaction in being led by a leader who was now 
at least prepared to lead, leaving those among his followers who 
thought fit to refuse to follow. 

The Premier, in his turn, was received with enthusiasm by 
his supporters. So far from being disturbed by the resolutions, 
he could not have spoken with more assured calmness, coolness, 
and self-possession if he had had a majority of a hundred and 
fifty at his back. He had no complaints and no taunts for 
Mr. Gladstone, but met the appeal in a frank and conciliatory 
spirit. On Monday, Mr. Gladstone will open against the 
Irish State Church one of the most formidable bills of indict- 
ment ever brought against any institution; and when the 
debate has come to a natural termination—say on Friday 
night—he will have the privilege of replying upon the case for 
the defence, 

There is some reason to believe, as I write, that the Cabinet, 








at the Council on Tuesday, determined to treat the division as 
a vote of want of confidence, and to appeal to the country if 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions are carried. This course is attempted 
to be justified by the precedent of 1834. When Sir Robert Peel 
was sent for from Rome by William IV., he met Parliament 
with several liberal and judicious measures ; but the conversion 
of the Conservatives was deemed suspicious, and declared to be 
a hollow conformity to perpetuate official existence. So Mr. 
Ward’s Appropriation clause was used as a test to ascertain 
their progress in sound doctrife. Lord John Russell accordingly 
moved and carried in committee a resolution declaring that any 
surplus, after providing for the spiritual wants of the Irish 
Church, “ought to be applied to the general education of all 
classes of Christians.” It was carried by 262 votes against 237 
votes. The next day, upon the report, the resolution was carried 
by a majority against Ministers of twenty-seven. The day fol- 
lowing, the Duke of Wellington in one House and Sir Robert Peel 
in the other announced their resignations. They knew—and 
here the precedent breaks down, and the parallel fails—that 
their refusal to adopt Lord J. Russell’s resolution and to engraft 
it upon their Irish Tithe Bill, would be made the ground of an 
Address to the King of want of confidence. They thereupon 
resigned their places. It will be for Mr. Disraeli either to adopt 
the same course and to justify it, or, if he should lead a minority 
into the lobby, to accept the resolutions, quantum valeant, as 
the opinion of the present House of Commons, but as abstract 
resolutions not necessarily leading to legislative action even 
in the next Parliament. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Kixe Treopore has intrenched his army on the Talanta 
plateau, intending to give battle. He may do anything but 
run away. It is also said that he has thirteen guns in Mag- 
dala, and was storing the place with provisions. He has ten 
thousand disciplined troops with him; and if they resemble 
the Abyssinian warriors who pay allegiance to Kassai, we 
may consider it a point of some importance that we have 
secured (if we have) the friendship of that Prince, for the 
accounts that have reached us convey the idea that, in that 
case, they would not be found despicable. Kassai has pro- 
mised to arrange for the supply of necessaries to our army, 
and Sir Robert Napier reports his demeanour as “ extremely 
friendly.” There is, however, a difference of opinion amongst 
the correspondents of the daily papers as to the martial character 
of Kassai’s troops. The “Special” of the Daily News has 
not a very high opinion of them. He says of their arms that 
they were of the most miscellaneous kind, and that their uniform 
possessed uniformity only in its scantiness and filthiness. Sir 
Robert Napier arrived at Antalo on the 2nd inst. with the 
wings of four regiments and four horsed guns of G Battery, 
14th Brigade, Royal Artillery. The advance column was to 
move towards Ashangi on the 3rd. 





F RENcH journals have a natural tendency to take an unfavour- 
able view of English embarrassments, and accordingly the 
Opinion Nationale thinks that we have got a very heavy affair 
on our hands in this Abyssinian business, as no doubt in some 
respects we have. We “must expect (with a man of Theo- 
dore’s temperament and character) serious, intelligent, and 
desperate resistance.” It is not probable that we “can over- 
come Theodore by a single fait d’armes, and if the Negus is 
beaten on the side of Debra Tabor and Lake Tzana, he would 
still menace [us] with a formidable army, and a chosen gar- 
rison placed at Magdala might suffice to defy all the efforts of 
the English, and prevent them from delivering their prisoners.” 
Magdala, “ plentifully provisioned, standing on the summit of 
a mountain peak, occupies a position reputed impregnable, and 
much stronger than were the ambas of our Gaulish ancestors, 
designated by the Romans under the name of oppida.” But, 
then, the Opinion Nationale writes under the belief that “it is 
not, according to all appearances, solely with the wish of de- 
livering their captives that they [the English] have undertaken 
this difficult expedition. They have seen in this difference 
with Theodore an opportunity which they wished to profit by, 
for making themselves masters of the trade of the Red Sea. 
He who risks nothing gains nothing, says the proverb.” How 
thoroughly French is all this! 





Wuarever is the case with newspapers, the Paris press 
seems to be free enough as regards pamphlets. M. Achille 
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Mercier, in one entitled “Le Nouvel Emprunt et la Politique | 
da Grand Livre,” shows from an examination of Le Grand 
Livre de la Dette Publique, that the “ personal” government of 
the two Napoleons has in twenty-five years created three-fourths 
of the publie debt. To M. Rouher’s boast—‘ We have led the 
country gradually, and year after year, to better destinies "— 
he opposes the enormous price of all necessaries of life, the 
general disquiet, and the material and moral misery from 
which the country is suffering. 





Tux disturbances at Toulouse and Bordeaux do not exhibit 
a contented state of the public mind. At the latter place, on 
the occasion of the presentation of the young men forming the 
National Guard Mobile before the Council! of Revision, a crowd 
marched through the streets singing the “ Marseillaise,” and rais- 
ing cries of “ Vive la République.” Further disturbances occurred 
at the same place on Saturday, when a mob of young men from 
the suburbs paraded the streets armed with sticks and carrying 
a red flag. 





ITaty is in a state of exultation as the Royal marriage 
approaches. The Prince and Princess are said to be much 
attached to each other, and all sorts of good things are said of 
the bride, as to her goodness of heart and firmness of character, 
from which much is expected. 





Count CamBray Dieny has presented the Budget for 1869, 
estimating the ordinary revenue at 775,531,835 lire, and the 
extraordinary revenue at 28,984,908; the ordinary expenditure 
at 941,611,031 lire, and the extraordinary at 62,651,221. The 
total deficit would thus be 199,745,509 lire, or 8,331,918 less 
than in 1868; and it is to be observed that these estimates 
are made according to the existing laws. He has also repu- 
diated any idea of reducing the interest on the public debt as 
being dishonourable and ruinous to Italian credit. 





Ir it is possible to blot out a nation, Russia is determined to 
extinguish the Poles. The Wiest of St. Petersburg rejoices 
over the fact that in Lithuania the Polish nobility are dying out, 
and that the Russianizing of the country is progressing. In 
consequence of the ukase of December 22, 1865, the local 
journals are filled with advertisements of the forced sales of 
Polish estates, and Russian proprietors are taking possession of 
the lands. “ There still remain, it is true,” says the Wiest, “a 
considerable number of Polish landowners in the western dis- 
tricts, but what will be the fate of their property ? Reduced 
in extent by the committees instituted for the affairs of the 
peasantry, disorganized by the system of partition, and the 
servitude to which they are subject, and burdened with heavy 
taxes, they cannot long remain in Polish hands.” At the 
instance of Russia the Poles, are being driven out of the Prin- 
cipalities, even those who have inhabited them for many years. 
By an Imperial decree of the 29th ult., the Government Com- 
mission for Internal Affairs in the Kingdom of Poland is 
abolished, and its administrative jurisdiction handed over to 
the respective authorities of the Empire; thus effecting the 
complete union of the province of the Kingdom of Poland with 
the other portions of the Empire. 





Tae Church and the Press do not work smoothly together 
in Croatia. George von Hanlick, Archbishop of Agram, 
recently issued a pastoral to the faithful of his diocese, in which 
he said that the newspaper writers were destitute of piety and 
of conscience, ridiculed the sacred truths of Christian faith and 
the principles of sound reason. “Liberty of the press has become 
one of the greatest evils of human society—to speak more pre- 
cisely, a veritable public pest.” His grace complains that even 
cabmen and old clotheswomen are filled with “pernicious insti- 
gation” by the teachings of broadsheets. In every part of 
Europe this contest between journalists and churchmen seems 
to rage, Cardinal Cullen and Archbishop Manning regard 
modern English literature, even modest journalistic literature, 
as a vast conspiracy against the doctrines they teach. The 
Pope detests editors and their surroundings. Mgr. Dupanloup 
has inveighed in the strongest language against the tendencies 
of French littérateurs. It would be interesting to see a journal 
constracted after a fashion that would please these authorities, 
and it would be still more curious to observe the sort of people 
who would be entertained and instructed by it. 








It appears that Chinese pirates captured by her Majesty’s 
ships are handed over as prisoners to the Chinese authorities, who 
torture the wretches in a most revolting manner. It is said 
that the pirates have requested to be hung sooner than undergo 
the fate in store for them at the hands of their own mandarins, 
This surely should be looked to. We might give the pirates a 
short shrift and a long rope on our own responsibility when 
they commit outrages on our vessels, but we are scarcely right 
in destining them to boiling cauldrons and the other horrors of 
celestial justice. 





Victoria and South Australia are boiling down 60,000 sheep 
per week for tallow (!) at a profit of 3s. 6d. or 4s. per sheep, 
except at Ballarat, Melbourne, and Geelong, where the hind 
legs could be sold for 7d. each. A leg of mutton for 7d.! To 
put a stop to this waste, if possible, a public meeting wag 
called in Melbourne on the 30th of December last, by a sheep 
farmer, who told his hearers that there were 40,000,000 sheep 
and 5,000,000 horned cattle-in Australia, and urged the formas 
tion of a company, with a capital of £50,000, to preserve 
fresh meat in tins and send it to England. The company 
was formed, and is now only waiting for a supply of tin 
plates from England to commence operations. 





SrEaKinG upon this subject, the Melbourne Argus says that 
meat is being sold, in and around Melbourne, at 1d. per lb.; 
and it adds that, when the Duke of Edinburgh was at that 
place, some meat preserved by the promoter of the meat com- 
pavy was placed on board the Galatea, of which his Royal 
Highness wrote as follows :— 


“A leg of matton was placed on my table which I consider was 
remarkably good, cutting much firmer than any preserved meat I had 
hitherto tasted. The officers liked what they used, and the men 
highly approved of the beef which I gave them to try. I consider 
that so far the trial is very satisfactory, but of course it remains to 
be proved whether the meat will beas good after a longer time of 
keeping. Should such be the case, always remembering that pre- 
served meat can never be quite equal to fresh, I am certain that many 
who cannot afford to pay the present very high prices in England, 
would gladly avail themselves of such good food. The meat 
preserved in tins, which is occasionally given to the ships’ com- 
panies of her Majesty’s ships, more especially to the sick, during 
long voyages, as a change from the salt, is inferior in quality 
to that which you sent on board, and I believe costs the 
Admiralty 1ld. or ls, per Ib. Should the Admiralty, therefore, 
approve your superior article—whicb, I understand, you could deliver 
at 6d. a Ibh—they would make a great saving, and, perhaps, would give 
the men more of it, which would bea great benefit to the Royal navy. 
When I receive the other cases which you propose to send me, with 
the tins painted, so as to withstand corrosion by the atmosphere at 
sea, I will try them on the homeward voyage, when they have 
passed through changes of climate, and let you know the result.” 





We are to have a visit from thirteen Australian aboriginal 
cricketers in the month of May. They are to come over in 
charge of an Irishman, formerly of the All-England Eleven. 
When the mail was leaving they were about to play the Duke 
of Edinburgh and the crew of the Galatea at Sydney. If they 
play well, the fact will help to do away with the belief in the 
inferiority of the race, already partly dissipated by the appre- 
ciation of the Scotch bagpipes displayed before the Duke of 
Edinburgh by the natives of the Antipodes. 





GoursurN has lost the last of its native kings. In his life 
time his tribe had dwindled away, so that, from being numerous, 
it is now so reduced that, in a few more years, he will be sur- 
rounded by his lieges in death as he was in life. King Charley’s 
reign was not a useless one. It was occupied in maintaining 
the peace amongst his subjects, who obeyed him implicitly, and 
inducing them to keep from getting drunk. To do this was his 
sole ambition in life, and his demands for himself after death 
were equally modest. He asked only to be buried in the 
cemetery, and in a coffin. 





THE news of the visit of the Prince of Wales to Ireland has 
thrown Dublin into a fever of excitement. We should not, 
however, be unprepared to learn that some counter-demonstra- 
tions were made. ‘There is an irritating flankeyism about Irish 
loyalty at its white heat which is not unlikely to provoke those 
who are not disposed to believe that a new era commences for 
the country when the heir to the Crown attends a race-course, 
dances at a castle ball, and knights a lord-mayor. 





Aw Orange demonstration at Newbliss, in favour of Mr. 
Johnstone, of Ballykilbeg, reveals the curious ideas of loyalty 
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entertained by the fanatics. The chairman, in addressing the 
Orangemen and Orangewomen who formed his audience, said 


that as long as the Lord left him breath he would never be } 


content with anything but Protestant ascendancy. He then 
proceeded to state that all Roman Catholics would be damned, 
and were in a deplorable condition of idolatry. The Rev. 
John Flanagan, however, distinguished himself by still stronger 
and more vehement language. “ The Queen should be re- 
minded,” shouted this reverend gentleman, “ that one of her 
ancestors who swore to maintain the Protestant religion forgot 
his oath and his Crown, and was kicked into the Boyne. .... 
We must tell our gracious Queen that if she break her oath she 
has no longer any claim to the Crown.” This pretty sentiment 
was greeted with loud applawse. Our bigots are as likely to 
give us trouble in Ireland as our Fenians. 





Tre Ritual Commissioners, it is said, are on the eve of 
bringing their labours to a close, and will presently make their 
report. “ It has transpired” that they are of opinion, amongst 
other things, that altar lights as accessories to worship in the 
Holy Communion should be forbidden ; but they do not object 
to candles being placed on the altar, as at the Chapels Royal 
and many cathedrals. This, if correct, would have delighted 
the late Bishop of London, as a refined distinction after his 
own heart. But they condemn vestments and incense as con- 
trary to the use of the last 300 years; and recommend that a 
speedy and inexpensive remedy should be provided for aggrieved 
parishioners, “This remedy,” says the paragraph in a daily 
contemporary, from which we derive our information, “ will 
probably be an appeal to the bishop, who will have power 
summarily to deal with matters of complaint, subject to an 
appeal to the archbishop of the province, and from him, if 
advisable, to the Privy Council.” But have they not this 
remedy already? And, if not, is it likely to prove either 
speedy or inexpensive ? 





Tue correspondent of a contemporary gives some particulars 
of the extent to which Roman Catholicism has progressed in 
the families of our statesmen. Lord Granville and Mr. Glad- 
stone have each a sister a Catholic; the Duke of Argyll a 
mother; Sir George Grey a sister-in-law, who is also a nun, 
and other relatives; Sir Roundell Palmer a brother; Sir 
Robert Collier an aunt; Mr. Coleridge, iaw officer in petto, a 
brother who is a priest and a Jesuit; while Mr. Monsell, Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade in Earl Russell’s last Ministry, 
is himself a convert. Of the present Ministry, the Duke of 
Marlborough has a sister-in-law a Catholic; Lord Stanley a 
sister whose brother-in-law is a Catholic and a priest, besides 
other relatives ; Sir Stafford Northcote is related to the Pre- 
sident of Oscott; the Earl of Longford had a brother who died 
a Passionist, and who was also brother-in-law of the present 
Marquis of Exeter; Lord Mayo’s brother-in-law, the Hon. 
Mr. Wyndham, is a recent convert; and the Attorney-General 
has two brothers priests. It would appear from this statement 
that the families of the Liberal statesmen have a more Rome- 
ward tendency than those of the Conservatives. 





Tue following curious advertisement appears in the Times, 
not where the works and prospects of publishers are announced, 
but in the column devoted to lost dogs, the endearments of 
capital letters, and the inquiries of Mr. Pollaky :— 


“To Men or GoopwiLt.—A private tator, a liberal Roman Catholic, 
who believes that the sweet doctrine of Christ, the hero-victim for 
all, has been often strangely travestied by a sombre spirit or a too 
cunning one, as also by an undistinguishing reaction, has written a 
novel to sbow his idea of the Christian creed in practice, and he 
Wishes to meet with some one who would AID him to publish his 
Work, which he humb! y asserts to ba a novel of force, rich in variety, 
every chapter having its own cachet for touching, quaint, or terrible 
scene, illustrating modern life.—B. V., 41, rae da Trone, Brussels.” 





Tur Workhouse Infirmaries’ Association have urged the 
President of the Poor Law Board to apply to Parliament for 
Powers to enforce a code of regulations for the government of 
Infirmary establishments, and also that he should appoint an 
auxiliary corps of medical inspectors, and establish dispensaries 
for the out-door sick, as has been done with success in Ireland. 
Fortunately, the Association was able to show that the better 
regulations adopted in St. Pancras for the treatment of the 
Sick poor, though involving an increased first cost, has reduced 
the amount of pauperism so as to save upon an average 
£11,000 per annum. The Earl of Devon had the good sense 
to acknowledge the assistance which the Association has given 








A carpenter found the body of a child in a cell 


to the cause of Poor-law reform, and to admit the necessity of 
the points it urged on his attention. 





Mr. Ernest Harr told him some home truths about the 
official style of “ reporting in adjectives.” When a Poor-law 
inspector talks of “insufficient” this, or “ inadequate” that, 
according to the practice of inspectors generally, the phrase is 
to be regarded as intended rather to conceal than to instruct. 
** Inadequate classification ” means that people with bronchitis 
are put into beds with people with the itch; or that the con- 
valescent sick, who are in need of rest and quiet, are herded 
with noisy lunatics. ‘Insufficient attendance” means that 
bottles are not labelled; that the poor either do not get their 
proper diets, or do not get them at the proper times; or that 
some horrible mistake is made, such as the serubbing of black 
gangrene for dirt. If the inspectors appointed by the Poor- 
law Board are unable to report upon such matters specifically, 
why not appoint medical inspectors, who will not be able to 
plead ignorance ? 





Can it be possible that there is no one at Lambeth Work" 
house who has authority to receive a settled pauper into the 
house in the absence of the relieving officer? ‘The other day an 
old man, seventy years of age, and who had lived in the parish 
upwards of forty years, was kept wandering about the streets 
from five o’clock in the evening till two o’clock in the morning, 
because the relieving officer had gone to Brookwood to take a 
lunatic to the asylum there, and had missed the train. Such 
a tact is disgraceful to the parish authorities, and to the system 
under which it is possible. 





Tue principle of association is extending so widely that it 
is hard to say where it will stop. Enterprising gentlemen 
transport vast hordes of tourists over Europe to enjoy the 
finest scenery, combinations are formed to purchase groceries, 
people club to bury each other cheaply, societies are constantly 
started for the improvement of members under courses of ditch- 
water lectures and penny readings, but the latest thing out in 
the way of co-operation is due to the genius of publicans who 
undertake to provide angling for whole parishes of sporting 
tradesmen. It would appear from some communications in the 
Field that there is now an organized system in London by which 
an unlimited number of persons are invited to fish for prizes, 
A few weeks since a “ monster match” took place at the Rye 
House, in which the anglers competed for watches. A well-known 
correspondent of the Field (Greville F.) gives the directors of 
the associated Waltonians the following piece of advice :— 

* How to ground bait for a club.—Take a public with a good-sized 
room, pull down the pagilistic pictures of the ‘ Boiled Chicken’ and 
the ‘ Pockmarked Pet,’ remove the Jew painting of the ‘ Cut cheese, 
cat, and mouse,’ &c., and supply their places with cases of stuffed 
fish. Snare a couple of well-known and successful anglers, and keep 
them well in the swim. Send for a few bushels of fish from the Trent 
or elsewhere ; get this ‘take’ well advertised, casting the lines freely 
about. Strew sand or sawdust over floors, garnish tables with long 
clay pipes, and place spittoons at regular intervals. If some plan 
could be devised to keep your catches together on the Sunday when 
your house is closed by the law, the greater your tact and reward.” 

It is a pity that a healthy and honest amusement should be 
vulgarized by the taste for muddling and raffling which ought 
to confine itself to the Turf, as the Turf is understood in 
the East-end. We trust proprietors of waters will refuse 
to allow the gentle craft to be profaned by these expeditions. 
Cannot the promoters entertain their patrons as effectively by 


skittles on a large scale P 





Tue sailor who died after being gagged on board the 
Favourite, has received the attention of leading articles and 
an inquiry in the House. One of our contemporaries publishes 
a string of letters from the victim’s shipmates, who do not seem 
to be quite satisfied with the decision of the medical officers, who 
announced that “ the gag did not in any way cause suffocation, 
or in any way prevent the respiration of the unfortunate man. 
We should like to hear what the Lancet or the British Medical 
Journal would say on this point. This tying up of a man’s 
mouth seems to be a very barbarous punishment. Could he not 
be locked up out of hearing? Gagging is not practised in the 
army, although flogging is; and it is not easy to see why one 
branch of the service should be rendered more attractive to 
recruits than the other. 
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inquest it turned out that the owner of the house had given a 
receipt some time before in his capacity as undertaker for the 
corpse of an infant. A quantity of bones were raked out of 
the same hole which the carpenter had found. The jury 
returned a verdict of “‘ Death from exhaustion from convulsions 
from natural causes.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Reynolds, 
the owner of the establishment, will hear more of this. We 
have a Society for the Protection of Women and Children, a 
similar association would be desirable for the purpose of seeing 
after the “remains” of children. 





WE believe kleptomania is the proper term to be used in the 
case of ladies who are guilty of what ir common women is 
called theft. Under the influence of this mania a lady of inde- 
pendent means stole a fowl some time ago from a poulterer’s 
shop in Westbourne-grove, and after telling a variety of fibs, 
too various to be true, as to how she came by it, offered to pay 
for it. As the jury recommended her to mercy on account of 
her great age—she was 78—and as the prosecutor was also 
mercifully inclined, the judge passed the mitigated sentence of 
one month’s imprisonment, with such hard labour as she was 
able to perform. No doubt he did his best; but as the fowl 
was only worth 1s. 9d., may we not say that for a woman, at 
any period of life, to be deprived of liberty for a whole month 
for such petty larceny is not just ? 





“ Suum Curquz,” oppressed with a sense of gratitude for 
having escaped a lawyer’s bill of costs, relieves it by writing to 
the Times to say that there is now a department at the prin- 
cipal registry at Doctors’ Commons for granting probate of 
wills and administration without the intervention of any “ pro- 
fessional man.” He thinks that this will be good news for his 
friends the shopkeepers, who can now turn the tables to a 
small extent on such attorneys of their acquaintance as deal at 
co-operative stores. ‘ Suum Cuique,” having been for once his 
own lawyer, finds a machinery by which he avoids the pro- 
verbial consequence of his rashness ; but the point he gives the 
account of his experience is scarcely fair towards solicitors. 
What would the shopkeeping interest do if attorneys allowed 
them to conduct their own bankruptcies P 





WE had some hopes that tea was generally unadulterated, 
but it appears that the cup supposed to cheer may be found to 
poison. “A Sworn Broker” writes to the Daily News that 
large quantities of tea unfit for consumption remain in ware- 
houses, and he would “ suggest the advisability of Government 
appointing an inquiry to be held as to the state of the stocks, 
so that all tea found to be injurious to human life may be 
condemned and destroyed.” We certainly think it ought to be 
destroyed, and those who have traded with it should be as 
severely dealt with as the butchers who sell foul meat. 





Crospy Haut was this week opened as a City dining esta- 
blishment. The place has come to strange uses. It was built 
in the fifteenth century, and is mentioned by Shakespeare in 
his “ Richard III.” The present managers of the concern have 
availed themselves of the circumstance, and have adopted as 
their motto the line, “ When you have done, repair to Crosby- 
place.” It is one of the few relics now left us. Mr. Timbs 
should write its history. It was first the residence of an 
alderman, was sold by his widow to the Duke of Gloucester, 
then became the residence of several lord mayors, and during 
the time of Charles II. was converted into a meeting-house. 
It is now devoted to cheap dinners, and represents the product 
of letters on food for clerks which appeared in the papers during 
the dull season. 





_ We understand we are to have several concerts for charities 
in the course of the season, at which countesses and ladies of 
lesser rank are to sing. It is a fine thing to make a virtue of 
an accomplishment, and to win admiration, while feeling that 
in winning it a pious ordination is being satisfied; but then 
the practice may be carried too far, and the concerts are pretty 
sure to be dull. This amateur performing ought not to receive 
much encouragement. The ease and naturalness attributed to 
amateurs over professionals is an unknown quantity. Singing 
in public is a step beyond playing shop at a bazaar, and it may 
be thought that the latter exhibition is less painful to visitors 
than the former, though perhaps more expensive. 





Last spring there were some exhibitions of flowers in London 
of a kind that deserves more encouragement than even those 
agreeable promenades among prize plants which are enlivened 
by the Guard’s band. We refer to the modest shows at which 
the poor displayed geraniums and mignonettes, and which 
doubtless contributed to grace and humanize those who tended 
them. We do not know who the originators of the movement 
were, but we trust they will venture to repeat their experiment. 
It would have the good wishes of every one, and the support of 
many. 





A curious and dramatic story of a shipwrecked crew was 
published in the Times this week. The circumstances are 
almost as sensational as those related in Once a Week, under 
the management of Messrs. Reade and Boucicault. We have 
no doubt but that those gentlemen will not lose sight of so 
strange a narrative, especially as we observe that they have 
used with considerable skill and effect the evidence of Holds- 
worth in the famous scuttling case reported some time ago, 
Fiction could never go on but for facts. Daily papers are 
blessed things for novelists—the modest contributor even of 
“flimsy” probably helping to found the fortunes of many a 
future romancist. 





A BALLET-GIRL was burnt to death in Birmingham on Friday 
week. We thought that such an accident had been rendered 
almost impossible by a fence between the stage and the foot- 
lights, and by the dresses of the women being steeped in a 
chemical preparation. If it be necessary to keep up the inte- 
rest of an audience in an acrobat by having no net underneath 
him, it surely is not requisite to sustain the excitement of a 
pit in a pas de seul by rendering the performer subject to the 
chances of setting fire to herself. If the Lord Chamberlain 
does not care to make dances decent, he might at least exercise 
as much supervision over the managers who profit by them as 
would compel those enterprising persons to insure by simple 
precautions the lives of their badly-paid creatures. 





An ironmaster, who has a gamekeeper, was recently com- 
pelled to pay £350 for the carelessness of the latter in shooting 
a labourer in the face. When the labourer was in hospital he 
received half a crown from the ironmaster, and when he got 4 
little better he received another half-crown and a present of 
some rabbits. As he did not consider those donations suffi- 
cient to compensate for the loss of one eye and the partial loss 
of the sight of the other, he appealed to a jury, and a verdict 
was taken for the above amount. 





ConsoLs are quoted 923 to 93 for money, and 93 to } for the 
account (April 2nd). The markets have been generally dull, 
with the exception of foreign stocks, in which there have been 
numerous transactions, but prices remain at the same point. 
Railways are not changed, with the exception of a ris@of $ to % 
in Great Eastern and Metropolitan, and a fall of 1 percent. in 
Caledonian. The certificates of the Foreign and Colonial Trust 
are quoted ? to 1} prem., and Metropolitan District Railway 
Debentures, new issue, 2} to 3} prem. No alteration in the 
discount market is recorded, and the rate for advances in the 
Stock Exchange on English Government Securities is still 1} 
to 2 per cent. The dividends will be payable to the public at 
the Bank of England on Wednesday, the 8th of April. 





Tux report of the Telegraphic Construction and Maintenance 
Company shows a balance of £46,970, and recommends @ 
dividend of 23 per cent., making 5 per cent. for the year, which 
will leave £28,295 to be carried forward. The Economic Life 
Assurance Company reports that 415 policies had been issued 
during the past year, assuring £418,640, and that £14,018 had 
been received in new premiums. On the Ist of January the 
society had 9,436 policies in force, assuring £7,818,773, with 
bonuses amounting to £718,954. The total revenue is £336,000, 
and the assurance fund £2,522,636. The Canada Company states 
that the quantity of land disposed of in 1867 was 56,848 acres, 
being an increase of 1,197 acres as compared with 1866, and 
that the receipts show an increase of £1,517. A farther retarn 
of capital will be made next July. The official liquidator of 
the Joint-Stock Discount Company has obtained authority from 
the Master of the Rolls to pay a further dividend of 2s. in the 
pound to the creditors of that company, making, with former 
dividends, 12s. in the pound. This will be payable at the 
offices of Messrs. Harding, Whinney, Gibbons, & Co., on the 
30th inst., and any subsequent Monday. The report of the 
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East India Land Credit and Finance Company describes the 
progress made by the directors towards bringing the affairs of 
the company to a close, and expresses a hope that a further 
return to the shareholders may be made during the current 
year, and that, with time and judicious management, the reali- 
zation of the remaining properties may be effected at a small 
comparative loss. 





Tue annual return relating to bankruptcy has been issued. 
In the year ending in October, 1867, there were 8,994 adjudi- 
cations.of bankruptcy in England, being 868 more than in the 
preceding year. In 5,207 the debts did not exceed £300. 
6,902 discharges were granted, 345 suspended, 100 refused. 
The gross produce realized from bankrupts’ estates in the year 
was only £583,520, averaging less than £65 each—a much 
lower average than in the previous year. The net produce is 
not stated, but a dividend was made in 1,649 cases—in more 
than half of them under 2s. 6d. in the pound. 6,912 trust 
deeds were registered in the year, an increase of 1,454 over 
the previous year; the gross value of the estates and effects 
amounted to £8,737,10(, and the gross amount of unsecured 
debts was £29,642,628. 3,971 were composition deeds; in only 
795 cases was the composition under 2s, 6d. in the pound. 
Bills of solicitors, messengers, auctioneers, and accountants, 
amounting to £81,720, were taxed in the Master’s office, and 
£9,785 struck off. 





Tue contract for the contemplated loan for the Spanish colo- 
nies of £2,000,000 sterling is understood to have been signed 
with Messrs: Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, of London and 
Paris, but its introduction will probably not take place for some 
time. The allotment of £2,000,000 of 5 per cent. irredeemable 
debenture stock of the Great Western Railway Company is 
subject to the payment of 20 per cent. to Messrs. Glyn & Co., 
on or before the 30th instant, and the remaining 80 per cent. 
in four instalments of 20 per cent. each, on the following dates, 
viz., onthe 30th June, 30th September, 3lst December, 1868, 
and 31st March, 1869; but the whole, or any number of such 
instalments, may be paid in anticipation of the dates fixed. 
A prospectus has been issued of the Sao Vicente Mining Com- 
pany, with a capital of £50,000, in shares of £5, to take over 
for £10,000 the mining property lately belonging to the East 
del Rey Company (Limited), in the province of Minas Geraes, 
and with regard to which favourable reports from persons ex- 
perienced in Brazilian gold-mining have lately been received. 
The following are the gold ships announced to have sailed from 
Melbourne for England:—the Superb, with £72,000; the 
Mediator, with £36,632; the Holmsdale, with £189,100; the 
Lady Melville, with £263,928; the Macduff, with £289,632; 
and the True Briton, with £114,784; making a total of 
£966,076. The promised issue of promissory notes to the 
creditors of Overend, Gurney, & Co. (Limited) was sanctioned 
by the Court of Chancery on Wednesday. By this arrange- 
ment the necessity for a further call in the course of the present 
year will be avoided. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE POST OFFICE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—Since my last letter to you respecting the doings at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, I have heard so much, and obtained so 
many facts in connection with the Circulation Department, that 
I am in the greatest amazement how the authorities have 
managed to hide from the public their disgraceful proceedings 
for so long a time. 

That a thorough overhauling of this department is not far 
distant cannot be doubted, now that its terrible mismanage- 
ment is so well known. That the Post Office ought to be one 
of our finest and best public offices every one will admit; but 
how can the public ever expect it to be so, when men who are 
in the positions of secretary and controller to such an esta- 
blishment will lend themselves to such transactions, by 
endorsing the report of a sub-controller, without taking the 
most ordinary precautions to ascertain whether that report be 
true or false? And now that they have discovered it to be 
utterly groundless, it is to be hoped that they will take the 
only course left to them as men of honour, and restore 
Messrs. Sager, Lucy, and Witherington to the positions from 
which they have been so unjustly dismissed. 

With regard to the miscalled “promotion by merit,” on 
which you have lately received some information, I only wish 


recently selected for one of the higher appointments, addressed 
to one of the dismissed clerks, which will, I think, show the 
judgment with which such appointments have been made, and 
the class of “ merit” which is recognised by the Secretary :— 


“ Mr. is requested to send me the key of the cupboard, 
No. 109 in the clerks’ kitchen of this office, as also your 
scissors, inkstand,” &c. 





I refrain from adding the signature of this highly-educated 
and meritorious officer. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
INDIGNANS. 








THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—I have been much struck by an article in the current 
number of Fraser’s Magazine, on what the writer calls “ The 
Religious Crisis,” and I am surprised that it has not attracted 
the special notice of your contemporaries or of yourself. The 
writer describes with, perhaps, too much eloquence the current 
condition of feeling amongst many educated persons on the 
subject of belief, and on the dangers of the cold and barren 
materialism which seems to be affecting the moral life of the 
nation. He draws a contrast between what he calls physical 
science and spiritual philosophy, and asserts that the triumph 
of the French revolution was a triumph of the former in con- 
junction with “moral philosophy ” over the Christian religion. 
After passing on to say superfine things of Wordsworth, “in 
forlorn and lofty sadness;” of Mrs. Browning, “ scornful 
smiling at the age;” and of Mr. Tennyson, who is described 
“in tragic wail of angry remonstrance,” we arrive at a state- 
ment that, although there ought to be a certain conservatism in 
faith, yet that the Church should prevent faith from being scan- 
dalized by the discoveries of science, and should, from time to 
time, accommodate itself to the natural order of things as 
revealed by the investigations of science. Then follows this 
passage :— 

‘The Church is jastified in declining to modify her teaching on 
account of plausible theories, ingenious speculations, or any proposi- 
tions of a dubious and disputable kind. Bat there are, we submit, a 
few facts now established which she is bound, not only not to reject 
or ignore, but to embrace within the circle of her instruction, and to 
present to the people in harmony with her theological teaching. No 
scientific man in Europe believes that the world was created and 
brought into its present shape in six days. No scientific man in 
Europe doubts that pain and death existed in this world for an 
indefinite period before the appearance of man in the planet. No 
scientific man of authority in Earope would maintain that the 
Noachian deluge was universal, and rose above the tops of the moun- 
tains. It is needless to say that we might add largely to this list of 
demonstrated propositions ; but these will suffice for our purpose.” 


The writer then continues to give examples of the sort of 
Biblical nursery stories prepared for children, in which the 
language of Holy Writ is not only distorted, but the sense of 
the passages materially altered, so that a little boy or a little 
girl gets from those narratives about as clear an idea of the 
Deluge as they might from the ark of Noah as purchased by 
their parents for them in a toy-shop or in the Lowther Arcade. 
Surely this evil calls for an imperative’ remedy. Archbishop 
Whately used to say that religious persecution was taught in 
the nursery, and gave as an instance— 

* Old Daddy Long-legs 

Wouldn’t say his prayers ; 

Catch him by his Ieng legs 

And fling him downstairs” 
—but in that at least there was no pretence of seriousness nor 
was there a vulgarizing of things which should only be read 
and accepted in the most serious and reverential moods. The 
next point taken up is that “as if by a common understanding 
questions of difficulty are hushed up and kept out of sight. 
There are positions in the science of geology which have been 
as securely gained as the leading positions in the science of 
astronomy. Of these there is no longer a difference of opinion 
amongst scientific men. On these we cannot look for further 
light of a kind to impair the certitude already attained. On 
these, as has been shown, we continue to teach our children 
what is inconsistent with fact ; on these our Protestant Churches 
make no sign, and on these the chiefs of the religious com- 
munity still adopt a policy of obstruction or evasion. Then 
we havea case touching Professor Owen and Lord Shaftesbury. 
The Professor was invited by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association to address them. He mentioned on the platform 
of Exeter Hall the fact of “the existence of death upon this 
planet for an indefinite number of years before man appeared, 





to add a verbatim copy of a communication from an officer 


and also “that the serpent is sustained by food adapted to its 
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[March 28, 1868. 








digestive system, like any other animal, and does not eat dust.” 
We may question both the prudence and the good taste of 
Professor Owen in bringing forward those topics before such an 
audience. The result was that some of the Christian young 
men, finding their preconceived notions disturbed by the state- 
ments of the Professor, applied to Lord Shaftesbury for advice, 
and Lord Shaftesbury “ Talked goody, tided over the difficulty, 
left the fature to take care of itself.” Now, sir, I, as well as thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of others, am interested in reli- 
gion, not merely as a secular study or as a mere sentiment, but as 
underlying, moving, influencing my fate here and my fate here- 
after. I am disturbed when I find that those who should come 
forward and clear away whatever tends to make it ridiculous in 
the eyes of sceptics hold aloof with an indifference which it is 
difficult to characterize in mild terms, while they spend days 
and weeks in contradicting each other on questions of Church 
furniture. The writer of the article on which I have commented 
takes a fling at the Pall Mall Gazette for its courage in not 
hesitating to demand explanations from the bishops, who seem 
to be asleep, while men’s minds are disturbed and vexed by 
difficulties, which touch the very soul to the quick. I have 
trespassed so far on your space not so much for the pur- 
pose of expressing an opinion of my own, as to ask 
whether I do wrong in desiring that for such persons 
as myself the Church should declare its views. I am 
anxious to hold to the religions idea and the religious 
theory of life through thick and thin, through good and 
through evil report, but I will not pin my intellect to the 
pages of the Record, or to similar journals, which are only a 
remove from that sort of miserable superstition which keeps 
Dr. Cumming before the world. I wish to record my thanks 
to the writer of the “ Religious Crisis” in Fraser, and to hope 
sincerely that something may come of it; for if the Church 
remains in its present attitude, it will be more and more difficult 
every day for a man of religious convictions, who is anxious to 
keep them, to prevent himself from being drawn off gradually 
from the faith altogether. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. W. 


















































FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


We last week gave a summary of Mr. Mapleson’s programme 
for the season of “ Her Majesty’s Opera,” which commences 
to-night (Saturday), at Drury Lane Theatre. Mr. Gye’s pro- 
spectus, which was not issued until after our publication, is 
full of attraction in an executive point of view, and not without 
interest in respect to novelty. Such a répertoire as that of the 
Royal Italian Opera, comprising the greatest works of all 
schools, would present sufficient importance and variety to 
sustain public interest for several seasons even without the 
production of a single new work; but Mr. Gye never relies 
altogether on these resources, powerful as they are; he always 
presents some special feature in each season’s arrangements. 
Last year two new operas were brought forward—Verdi’s “ Don 
Carlos,” and Gounod’s “ Romeo et Juliette ’—the latter so late 
in the season that its five representations leave it still as a 
novelty in this year’s performance for the thousands who have 
not yet heard it. In addition to these, Mr. Gye promises 
Verdi's “ Giovanna d’Arco,” an opera never before given here; 
Rossini’s “ L’Assedio di Corinto” (his “ Sige de Corinthe,” 
as amplified by him, for the French stage, from his “ Maometto”), 
and (more interesting than all) Auber’s exquisite “ Le Domino 
Noir,” retouched by the veteran composer himself, who will 
write the recitatives to the Italian text, which will replace 
the original French dialogue. The list of engagements pre- 
sents nearly the same names as those of last season. 
The rumoured retirement of Mdlle. Adelina Patti will not 
take place as yet, that admirable artiste being secured 
for this season of the Royal Italian Opera. In addition to her 
many well-known charming performances, including her exqui- 
site impersonation of Juliet, Mdlle. Patti will appear in the 
revival of Rossini’s opera alluded to above, and also as Gio- 
vanna d’Arco, in Verdi’s opera—an heroic part, in strong contrast 
to the associations of gentleness and tenderness which have 
hitherto been identified with this artist’s performances. But 
Malle. Patti has recently given proofs of a versatile power which 
assures her success in all that she undertakes. Mdlle. Pauline 
Lucca too will reappear, adding to her many fine performances 
in musical tragedy and comedy, the character of Angela, in 
Auber’s “Domino Noir.” That accomplished artist, Mdlle. 
Fricci, who last year improved on even her former good position 





will again appear, as will Mdlle. Fioretti after an absence of 
three seasons. The remaining names of lady singers comprise 
those of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Morensi, &c. ; 
and Mdlies. Lavrofska, Vanzini, and Locotelli—the three latter 
for the first time in England. The name of Signor Mario still 
appears as principal tenor, followed by those of Signori Naudin, 
Fancelli, Neri-Baraldi, Marino, and Rossi. Signor Graziani is 
chief of baritones, the list of which, and of basses, comprises 
Monsieur Petit, Signori Cotogni, Ciampi, T'agliafico, Polonini, 
Capponi, Fallar, and Bagagiolo. The latter gentleman will be 
remembered as having made his first appearance last year as 
the Grand Inquisitor, in “ Don Carlos ”—in which, and in other 
parts, his splendid bass voice was greatly admired. A new 
basso is also announced—Signor Colini, who is to make his 
first appearance as Bertram in Meyerbeer’s “ Robert le Diable.” 
Most important is the continuance of that estimable man 
and accomplished musician, Mr. Costa, as musical director and 
conductor. The stage management, also as before, is under 
the efficient control of Mr. A. Harris; and other, minor bat 
still important, arrangements are similar to those of past 
seasons. - As already announced, the Royal Italian Opera opens 
on Tuesday next, with Verdi’s * Don Carlos.” 

The Popular Concert of last Monday included one of the finest 
of the several performances here of Beethoven's sublime fifteenth 
quartet (Op. 132), in A minor, led on this occasion by Herr 
Joachim, who was worthily supported by Mr. L. Ries, Mr. H. 
Blagrove, and Signor Piatti. Such vastness of conception, 
such elevation and sublimity of thought realized in a compo- 
sition for four stringed instruments, are only to be found in the 
later (so-called posthumous) quartets of Beethoven—those 
works which it was the fashion, until recently, to pronounce 
incoherent, unintelligible, even crazy, with other such stuff 
which used to pass as criticism. The Monday Popular Con- 
certs have done much, by the frequent performance of these 
works, to throw light on opinions such as those which used to 
gain acceptance, chiefly by the authority derived from printers’ 
ink. The large audience of St. James’s Hall, however, seem 
not to have gained their instruction from such sources, as they 
invariably listen to these grand productions of the highest 
musical idealism with profound and sympathetic attention and 
applausive delight. Schubert’s duet-fantasia for violin and 
piano, performed for the first time at Monday’s concert, by 
Herr Joachim and Mr. Charles Hallé, was a display of 
absolutely perfect execution and refinement on both sides, in a 
piece of such exquisite grace and fancy and dreamy beauty as 
are almost special to the music of Schubert. We have 
frequently had occasion to comment on the marvellous pro- 
ductiveness of this composer, whose life barely reached thirty- 
two years; and almost every week gives fresh occasion for the 
remark. At to-day’s (Saturday’s) Crystal Palace Concert, yet 
more of his charming “ Rosamunde” music is to be given, 
together with those pieces previously produced there. 

The National Choral Society, under Mr. G. W. Martin’s 
direction, gave Handel’s “ Acis and Galatea,” and Mendelssohn’s 
“Walpurgis Night” (the latter for the first time at Exeter 
Hall), on Wednesday night. The chorus of this institution 
displayed the same good qualities that we have frequently 
noticed as a feature of these concerts. Neither of the works 
performed (especially the “ Walpurgis Night ”’) is very familiar 
to this choir; and with much to commend, there is still some 
room for that improvement which can only follow on a thorough 
acquaintance with technical difficulties. Among the best 
specimens of the choral singing of the evening was the chorus 
(in “ Acis”) “Mourn allye Muses,” which was given with a refine- 
ment and subdued delicacy that left nothing to desire. The solos 
of Polyphemus in Handel’s Serenata, and of the Druid priest 
in Mendelssohn’s cantata, were magnificently declaimed, as on 
many previous occasions, by Mr. Santley ; “O, ruddier than 
the cherry,” in the former, being as usual encored. 

The last of Madame Schumann’s two recitals took place at 
St. James’s Hall on Thursday afternoon, when her solo per- 
formances included Robert Schumann’s elaborate piece of id 
pianoforte music, his Fantasia, Op. 17; some of the exquisitely 
quaint dance movements from the “ Suites” of Bach and 
Handel; a “ Ballade,” Op. 10, and a set of waltzes, Op. 39, by 
Brahms, the most conspicuous of living representatives of the 
advanced German school of pianoforte music; and two of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder ohne Worte.” Besides these, Madame 
Schumann played (with M. Pape) the “ Fantasie-stiicke,” for 
piano and clarionet, Op. 73, by her late husband; and Beet- 
hoven’s sonata in A for piano and violoncello, with Signor Piatt. 
In all these performances Madame Schumann evinced those 
great qualities of an intellectual and highly-cultivated artist 
which heve long since gained her a special position in Germany, 
and recently (but too tardily) in this country. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


_ CROWE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE* 


Tue preface to the concluding volume of this able “ History 
of France” is dated no longer ago than last month; yet the 
author since then has been removed by death. He could there- 
fore only just have completed the work to which he had devoted 
so many years and so much industry, when the final scene in 
his own life overtook him. He lay down his pen to die, leaving 
behind a book which will often be referred to as an ample, a 
conscientious, and a careful history of the greatest of the Con- 
tinental nations, written not from a French, nor yet precisely 
from an English, point of view, but from the vantage-ground 
of an unprejudiced observer. Mr. Crowe, in this the last 
instalment of his chief work, expresses his dissent from the 
implied opinion of those who seem to think that a historian 
cannot be just towards his neighbours without adopting their 
views in the mass, “ and taking their rule as the measure, not 
only of their merits, but of our own.” We have recently echoed 
in too complacent a style the exaggerated estimate of the men 
and principles of the French Revolution formed by French 
Republican writers, “ who have contrived not only to excuse, 
but to sanctify, the Revolution, by representing its cause as 
holy, its career as inevitable, its crimes as attributable to 
circumstances, not to persons, and its results as sufficiently 
glorious to cover any amount of meanness or of atrocity.” To Mr. 
Crowe, this excessive worship of democraticdoings seemed absurd, 
and doubly so in English historians treating of French events, 
which their position as foreigners should have enabled them to 
estimate with greater impartiality. Yet “the shallow judgment 
which anathematized every liberal movement under the name 
of Revolution,” and which was certainly the animating spirit | 
of English histories of France down to a recent date, appeared | 
to Mr. Crowe equally reprehensible. He endeavoured in his | 
own work to serve the prejudiceg of neither party. His resi- | 
dence in France facilitated the consultation of many original | 
documents and archives not hitherto brought to the elucidation 
of his subject ; and we believe he was fairly entitled to say, as 
he here does, that his sole desire was to ascertain the truth, 
“ without any bias of party policy or contemporaneous fashion.” | 
A history of France written in such a spirit, and constructed | 





| dazzled other classes by the brilliant career they had run. 


on a scale sufliciently large to relate most of the great events | 
of the country with reasonable minuteness, is sure to preserve | 


a place in the library, and to be consulted by many readers 


who desire something more than a superficial knowledge of the | 
| administrative power, and the larger portion, which had but to doff 


career of a great nation whose fortunes have so often, whether 
in a friendly or an adverse spirit, been mixed up with our own. 
But the work will probably not be popular in the largest sense 
of the word. Its size will deter many readers; the calmness of 
its tone some others. The style adopted by Mr. Crowe is the 
very reverse of what is now regarded as essential to the historic 
muse. 


It has neither the epigrammatic brilliance and spark- | 


| 


during the minority of Louis XV. Both were epochs of ex. 
haustion and of epicureanism, and each succeeded to a period 
of despotism, made endurable for awhile by military triumphs 
which ultimately entailed serious disasters. For a resemblance 
1s also traced between the rule of the Convention and the reign 
of Louis XIV., and all these several régimes are shown to 
have carried within them the seeds of their own decay. The 
five Directors were as little able to control the revolutionary 
volcano as Louis XVI. himself had been, and in 1799 Buona- 
parte extinguished them as Cromwell, a century and a half 
before, had dispersed the Long Parliament. Mr. Crowe sees 
in this act but the natural result of ten years of anarchy, 
which had-created in most minds a desire for a firm and settled 
government at any cost, even though that cost might be the 
abrogation of liberty and the extinction of all those lofty 
dreams of human freedom and perfectibility which had animated 
men’s souls while yet republicanism was an untried experiment. 
Most of the great actors in the scenes of the Revolution had by 
this time perished—violently slain on the scaffold, or worn out 
by the intensity of their own passions; and the remainder had 
grown comparatively old, were disappointed and despondent, and 
had little heart for opposing the brilliant young soldier from 
that Italian island which had become a dependency of France. 
‘There were other circumstances which contributed to the success 
of Napoleon. He had successfully defended the country against 
foreign enemies, and had added largely to the glory of French 
arms—always a great title to the admiration of Frenchmen. 
The Revolution, moreover, had raised new sections of the popu- 
lation to prosperity and influence, and they desired to preserve 
what they had gained :— 


* Farmers and tenants had become proprietors. The middle class, 
which used to risk its savings in the purchase of Government place, 
had since the Revolution vested in land, and, order and peace being 
now restored, were ready to do so in industrial enterprises. Those 
who had embraced the military profession and survived its dangers 
More civil 


_ tempers were eager to rival them in peaceful walks, and the reor- 


ganization of the administrative hierarchy by Buonaparte soon opened 

for them.the way. All this, indeed, was not in the sense of either 

liberty or equality. The Revolution forsook that road, almost as much 
as the ancient monarchy itself. There was no such thing as a free 
and public forum opened, either for law or for letters, for politics or 
for trade. Men were allowed to institute nothing of themselves, but 
to take their place in the regiment or the rank that Government 
assigned. There was no press, no association, nor anythiog that was 
not reached by the long arm of the minister of police. No one invoked 
liberty—that was sacrificed to glory. But Frenchmen stil! boasted of 
equality, as if there conld be equality between that portion of the 
population which, from chance contact with the Government, wielded 


the hat to every functionary, from the great ruler to the rural guard. 


_A functionary aristocracy took the place of an hereditary one; & 


military court superseded a feudal one. Centralization and domina- 
tion formed the spirit of both, And the survivors of 1789 saw the 
régime they bad overthrown stand up once more erect before their 


_ eyes and upon their necks, with merely colours, customs, and 


| 


ling concentration of Macaulay, nor the colour, picturesqueness, | 


and human passion of Carlyle. It moves somewhat slowly and 
heavily, and is not, it must be confessed, very attractive for 
its own sake. Mr. Crowe made a merit of not surrounding his 


narrative by what he regarded as the deceptive allurements of | 


the literary artist. He would have no pictorial effects, no 
imaginary lights and shades, no glow of colour or atmosphere of 
gloom, no elaborate psychological analysis of feelings, motives, or 
passions, developed out of the fancy or the foregone conclusions 
of the writer. 


| 


He demurred even to a philosophy of history, | 


as being simply a clever intellectual game, in which facts are | 


taken for counters, and moyed about as the necessities of the 
case require. ‘There is no science,” he writes, “ so fleeting or 
ephemeral as the philosophy of history. Each generation forms 
one for itself, and expounds its theory—to be repudiated by 
the generation which follows.” Unquestionably there is much 
of truth in this; yet the absence from Mr. Crowe’s work of both 
the pictorial and the philosophical element gives it a certain 
‘dryness which places it at a disadvantage. It may be that 
the uuthor made a virtue of necessity, and that he did not 
possess the particular kind of genius necessary for the produc- 
tion of a profound historical study or a brilliant historical 
picture. He has done enough, however, to merit our gratitude 
and respect. 

The present volume begins with the year 1795, and concludes 
with the election of Louis Napoleon as Emperor, in December, 
1852. The Directory was the ruling power at the earliest of 
those dates, and Mr. Crowe institutes a comparison between 
the ultra-republican Government and that of the Regency 





* The History of France, In Five vols. Vol. V. 
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titles changed. What animated both was the same old spirit of 
absolutism.” 


The history of the Consulate and the Empire is somewhat 
rapidly sketched, considering the magnitude and importance of 
the events which occurred during those sixteen years. About 
180 pages are devoted to the period extending from the fall of 
the Directory to the second abdication of Napoleon after the 
battle of Waterloo; but Mr. Crowe does not profess to give in 
minute detail the various military operations which form the 
chief features of Buonaparte’s rule. Accordingly, the cam- 
paigns in the Peninsula and elsewhere, and the crowning 
struggle at Waterloo, are related in a summary form ; and this, 
perhaps, is all that could be expected or desired in a general 
history, which, concerning itself with the whole course of the 
nation’s annals, is precluded from giving undue prominence to 
any one division. In the judgment of Mr. Crowe, the great 
fault of Napoleon was in attempting to dominate the east of 
Europe from the west. This was a task which, howsoever if 
might have been tried, could not have succeeded. “ His 
chroniclers blame him for not having stopped short on the 
Vistula or the Niemen. It would have been all the same. 
Had he, indeed, not thrown away half a million of soldiers in 
Russia, he might have held Germany longer in his grasp. 
Eventually or permanently he could not have kept it.” This 
is very true; bat we should rather say that the fault of 
Napoleon consisted in his endeavouring to establish a military 
empire in Europe at all, whether in the east or the west. 
He mistook the character of the nineteenth century and 
the whole tendency of modern times. He dreamt of reviving 
the glories of Roman dominion, or the fleeting grandeur of 
Charlemagne, under circumstances which were in no respect 
adapted to such ends. Even in the days of the great son of 
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Pepin, the western world had grown beyond the condition in 
which the ascendancy of one nation over all the rest was a fact 
capable of any permanence; and whatwas impossible in the ninth 
century had become ridiculous in the nineteenth. The Roman 
Cesars held Europe in subjection because Rome was a highly 
civilized and highly organized Power, operating on barbaric 
tribes which had not yet learnt the secret of cohesion and the 
sentiment of nationality. By the time of Charlemagne, nations 
had arisen in place of the old scattered races, and the illustrious 
Frank, with all his genius as a soldier and a king, could establish 


| 





nothing lasting beyond the limits of the country he made his _ 


own. Napoleon betrayed an utter incapacity to understand his 
age when he sought to establish a dictatorship over Europe. 
Facts were against him, and he simply crushed himself in 
endeavouring to bear them down. 

The ill suecess of the restored monarchy was owing to that 
Government also misunderstanding its age, though in a different 
way from Buonaparte. As he was pseudo-classical, so were 
Lous XVI. and Charles X. medieval and feudal. They tried 
to govern in the spirit of the old monarchy, and to repress 
modern thought by prescription and priesthood. In fifteen 
years they passed away, and the bourgeoisie had a monarch 
of their own choosing, and France a species of repose from 
1830 to 1848. The reasons for Louis Philippe’s ultimate loss 
of favour, and for the rapid passage of new-born republicanism 
into a second dictatorship, shall be stated in Mr. Crowe’s own 
words :— 


“ Nothing can be more erroneous than to characterize the revolu- 
tion of 1848 as a victory of the people over the bourgeoisie. It was 
the middle classes especially who murmured against the Government, 
and rendered powerless the arms in its hands, for it was the presence 
and the voice of the National Guard in the émeute which deprived the 
soldiers of all enthusiasm, the generals of all hope, the King of all 
courage. Had the monarchy been one of the middle classes, it would 
not have perished so pusillanimously. But it was a monarchy founded 
by @ group of notables, a pseudo-aristocracy, and carrying on its 
government by them alone, thus becoming estranged from any of the 
great divisions which a nation naturally forms. 

“Tt has been the fashion of late years to make the bourgeoisie the 
target for speculative abuse, the scapegoat of political ill; and Louis 
Philippe’s reign and fate have been the occasion for showers of vitu- 
peration upon the middle classes. His was styled their peculiar 
monarchy, the monarchy of the middle classes, and they are taunted 
with not having maintained it. Bat monarchy is not the natural or 
favourite regimen of the middle classes. Itis that of the highly-born, 
highly placed, the fastidiously reared, the intellectually educated. 
Bat the class whose brain is devoted to industry, and making pecu- 
niary profit of its dealings with other men—this class is essentially 
republican in its habits, its aspirations, its ideas. In a highly aristo- 
cratic and wealthy society, indeed, that portion of the middle class 
which cater to it, or profit by it, take of course, like the cameleon, the 
colour of the substance or support on which it lives; and so the middle 
classes in many countries were and may still be aristocratic. But 
this is passing. At last and at length the wide public has become the 
best patron and the best chapman ; and the industrial capitalist, who 
first doffed his hat to his rich customer, turns to bestow his attention, 
if not his courtesy, upon the people, The middle classes are thus by 
nature definitely republican. It was a monarchy, surrounded by repub- 
lican institutions, they looked to, and were promised in 1830, and the 
promise being broken, they withdrew their confidence and support. 

“If the well-provided and well-educated classes be monarchic, 
rational constitutional limited monarchists, if the spirit and tendencies 
of the middle and industrious classes be republican, what are the 
people, what the labourers, the earners, not of luxuries, but bread, 
the prolétaires, as the French call them? Politicians themselves 
would make believe that such are the only republicans. They are no 
such thing. If you restrict the State to a city, register its impoverished 
classes, give them bread at their homes and places at the theatres, 
they will in return fill the Forum on stated occasions, and 
gratefully perform the part of a political mob. But republicans 
they are not. They much prefer a great personality to any 
universal or written principle. They will, like the Romans, when 
fed with the Pavem and Circenses, or, like the Sans-culottes of the 
Terrorists, clamour and fight for those who feed and flatter them. 
But to be governed by peaceable, humane, intelligent, and superior 
citizens, is what the people will not long tolerate. A dictator to 
drive a nail is their idea of superior government. Be the nail war, or 
agrarian law, or universal suffrage, or equality, that is a humbling 
of the great to the common level—for such causes as these a people 
will fling up their caps. But their mode of doing it is to do it by a 
dictator. Riots, of course, lead the way, and anarchy follows. But 
an absolute ruler is the necessary heir of anarchy. To him the people 
always tend when they take matters into their own hands. They 
show no respect to a legally-formed monarchy unless they are still 
in the infant state of feudal serfism. They cannot comprehend, much 
less support, a republic. But despotism, that is, absolute power 
exercised, or pretended to be exercised, in their peculiar interest, that 
is the true popular regimen, the inevitable euthanasia of democracy.” 


The events of the short-lived Republic of our own times are 
well related by Mr. Crowe, and he fairly summarizes the 
incidents leading to and attending the coup d’état ; though his 
utterances with respect to the present Emperor are rather 
obscure. The work, we fancy, shows signs of weariness on 
the part of the author towards the conclusion; but it is a 





useful and praiseworthy history on the whole, and we regret 
that Mr. Crowe was not spared for further labours in a field 
which he evidently knew well. 








ESSAYS, POLITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS,* 


WHEN we remember the manner in which newspaper litera- 
ture is produced, and the object it has to serve, we cannot feel 
much surprise that so little of it should have more than a 
purely ephemeral existence. The writer for the daily press 
must write on the spur of the moment; the facts upon which he 
comments may be in a very imperfect form, and the subject 
may be one of such novelty that he can find no guidance in the 
thoughts of other men, and must be satisfied with the ex- 
pression of such notions as ue is enabled hurriedly to evoke 
from a hard-worked brain. Literature so produced, with the 
innumerable shortcomings manifestly inseparable from it, is 
only fitted for the hasty perusal that is given to it; and although 
it may serve to while away the half-hour that is spent on the 
knifeboard of an omnibus or in a train, it will, in nine cases 
out of ten, fail to satisfy a critical perusal. With all its short- 
comings, however, newspaper literature, and especially that of 
the weekly and quarterly publications, frequently possesses 
much which we should not like to see buried among the files of 
old newspapers. There are many topics which have been for 
some time kept well before the public, and upon which most 
thinking people have formed settled opinions; and with 
reference to these, it is impossible to overrate the value of 


| periodical literature as a contemporary history of the time, and 


as a fairly accurate reflex of the various changes which public 
opinion undergoes. 

The political essays in the book before us belong to the class we 
have mentioned, and some of them are entitled to an attentive 
perusal, notonly as tolerably truthful representatives of the Liberal 
side of such public questions as they discuss, but for the valuable 
history they afford of events which preceded the Reform Act 
of 1867, and of the circumstances attending the passing of that 
Act. Mr. Cracroft points out the calmness which attended the 
passing of the last Act when compared with the intensity of 
the agitation which preceded the Bill of 1832. In 1866 and 
1867 we had nothing more disturbing than the processions of 
Mr. Beales, and those who demonstrated with him—acts at 
worst inconvenient, but innocent in the extreme when placed 
by the side of the doings of such bodies as the Blackburn 
Female Reform Society of 1819, which issued circulars calling 
upon the wives and daughters of workmen to help to instil into 
the minds of the rising generation “ a deep-rooted hatred of 
our tyrannical rulers.” In the same way the tears of poor 
Mr. Walpole are admirable indications, not only of amiable 
weakness, but of discretion, if compared with the requests of 
the Government to the yeomanry of counties to be ready to put 
down disaffection with the sword, or the cavalry charges upon 
the people at the Manchester meetings, where three or 
four hundred persons were wantonly sabred. We were re- 
lieved from all this for the simple reason, as Mr. Cracroft 
observes, that discussion had done its work. People’s minds 
had been made up, everything had been argued, and nothing 
remained but to turn the deliberate opinion of the general 
body of the community into law. The political essays in his 
first volume Mr. Cracroft devotes entirely to Reform, intro- 
ducing the subject in a short historical sketch, and following it 
through Parliament in 1866 and 1867. In the last of these 
essays, “ Reform, and the State of Parties in July, 1867,” he 
speculates upon the consequences likely to flow from the 
recent measure :— 


* We ourselves have no misgiving whatever as to the result. So 
firmly do we believe in the common sense of the English people, in 
the rooted harmony of slow but solid growth, in spite of all superficial 
differences which pervades English ideals and English aims; in the 
ultimate coherence and fine temper, co often tried, of all classes in 
the country,—making every allowance for Mr. Broadhead and the 
ferocity of Sheffield,—that we could not bring ourselves to dread even 
the establishment of universal suffrage. It may be, as Mr. Bright 
says, that a more progressive enfranchisement would have been wiser, 
more essentially English in procedure, more constitutional, more in 
accordance with English legislative tradition. It may be that the 
poorer voters will fur a time be too dependent upon the wealth above 
them. If this turns out to be the case, the result will be an increase 
of the plutocratic element in our Constitution,—a result in part Liberal, 
in part Conservative, but anyhow, so far an anti-democratic result. 
It is much said that Mr. Disraeli has aimed at establishing a Tory 
democracy, in which the herd, clothed and in their right minds, are 
to follow shepherds with golden staves, to lead them into fat pastures, 
wheresoever they list, and that he will be found to have s 





* Essays, Political and Miscellaneous, By Bernard Cracroft, M.A., Trin. Ooll., 
Camb. printed from Various Sources, o vols, London: Tribner & Co. 
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in effecting his aim. For our part, we cannot be sure if that really 
has been his aim, or whether he really believed in it himself. If he 
did, we venture, without much trepidation, to record our emphatic 
conviction that he will be found to have miscalculated. It is dan- 
gerous to prophesy, especially when (and nothing is more striking 
at the present moment) the most able and practical men on both 
sides seem utterly bewildered, and absolutely unable to forecast what 
the result of the whole Bill will be. Nevertheless, a very strong im- 
pression has slowly gained upon our mind with regard to the main 
result of the Bill, both in boroughs and in counties. In neither do 
we fear any democratic results, in Mr. Lowe’s sense of democracy ; 
but we cannot resist the conviction that in both the result will be, in 
the main, overwhelmingly Liberal. We can, of course, argue only 
hypothetically ; but our grounds are the following, speaking very 
generally. First, as to the boroughs. In order to analyze the effect 
of the enfranchisement, we must consider it both vertically and 
laterally. 

“ Vertically,—that is to say, if we look to the inflaence which local 
magnates, employers, and others can bring to bear,—it will be a con- 
test of influence, as heretofore, between the rival powers above, and 
the strongest or the swiftest will get it. The race will be between the 
same or similar men on the box, only the teams will be larger. So 
far, things may or may not remain pretty much as they were. If 
some lose here, others will gain there. Anyhow, so far the changes 
in each election would be administrative rather than organic.” 


The author then discusser the prospects of the Conservative 
party; and after criticising with considerable shrewdness the 
position which some of the more prominent members of the 
party hold ‘n public estimation, he passes to the Liberal party 
and their great leader :— 


“If we turn to the Liberals, we find the great variety of talent to 
be mainly on their side, and the great variety of interests, except 
one—land—and the landowners have of late years shown too great 
t. dency to mistake the true interests of the country, \nd to sacrifice 
the substance of the general welfare to the shadow of the, own nominal 
precedence. Mr. Gladstone is in the prime of his powers. As an 
orator, as a debater, as a man of the widest intellectual grasp and the 
most subtle apprehension, as a financier who has slowly and consci- 
entiously ripened in the best sense of the word to the service of the 
nation, who has cared less for himself and less for party than for his 
country, who has shown the ‘snderest solicitude for the feelings of 
the weak as well a8 a proper regard for the solidity of the strong, who 
has combined ardent personal convictions with a loving regard for the 
opposite convictions of other men, because they were, like his own, 
convictions,—mistaken, he might think, but convictions still, and 
honest,—Mr. Gladstone has slowly won for himself, through success 
and through failure, through good report and through evil report, the 
best confidence of the country—that confidence which adheres to 
honest and perfect ability. Mr. Gladstone has been told by abler pens 
that he equanders energy, wasting earnestness in too frequent display 
and over-anxiety. We therefore refrain. Possibiy—probably—Mr. 
Gladstone reads himself homilies, which make the interference of 
outsiders trivial and impertinent. But is it presumptuous to ask 
Mr. Gladstone to take in some respects a larger and a blunter view of 
things? May we not ask him to rise beyond flitting circumstances, 
and look down with impartial eye upon the rival parties in the State, 
upon himself and Mr. Disraeli? Mr. Gladstone is a scholar, a fine 
scholar. Is there nothing, then, left in the world which the Christian 
scholar may learn even from the modern pagan? Is Mr. Gladstone, 
with all his experience, able to look without emotion upon the grandeur 
of Mr. Dieraeli’s calm, through long, long years of failure, ridicule, and 
insult? Is Mr. Gladstone, with all his own experience, and after years 
of ever-growing success, able as a Christian statesman to grudge 
Mr. Disraeli the late and great reward of long endurance? Is he able 
to withhold those more generous sympathies, and shut out those 
allowances, which none so well as a great statesman should know 
how to make for another great statesman? Let Mr. Gladstone reflect 
upon this; and if, as we doubt not, his heart gives, as every great 
heart must give, the true answer, he will, as a great public servant, 
leave all competitors behind.” 


We have lingered upon that portion of Mr. Cracroft’s 
book which admittedly has the strongest claims upon our 
attention, but it is only fair to mention that although the 
other essays are so miscellaneous as to preclude the expectation 
of meeting with anything like deep research into the subjects 
treated of, they contain much that is both amusing and 
instructive. In defence of the willingness which journalists 
display to write upon any subject which is given to them, 
whether they know anything of it or not, Mr. Cracroft puts 
the writer’s side of the case with considerable force, and he 
certainly adduces some very reasonable arguments in favour 
of the side he advocates. He points out that journalism is, 
after all, a profession in which the man who expects to succeed, 
or even to live by his pen, must have, in addition to clearness 
of judgment, rapidity of perception and the tact of novelty. 
His work, however rapid, must come up to a minimum of per- 
fection; he must know how to shape at once that which a 
casual writer would require weeks or months to put into form. 
The author then asks :— 


“Is it likely, is it possible, that men who have to pass through 
Buch a training, should not in the ordeal acquire certain facilities and 
Certain powers of mind beyond mere language ? facilities and powers 
Which no man not heaven-born to the task can acquire by mere learn- 
= oe profound, or by mere ordinary endowments, however 














But, it will be said, all these qualifications, even ting @ man 

to have acquired them, will not fit one who does not or Cieams to 
review & Chinese dictionary. 
_ “That is, of course, perfectly true. But, whatever the standard 
jokes upon the subject may be, neither do editors place Chinese dic- 
tionaries in the hands of reviewers ignorant of Chinese. To save time, 
I chose a violent example in my opponent’s favour. What does really 
very constantly happen is, that books which have cost months or 
years of preparation, are placed in the hands of some unknown man, 
who disposes of them in a week, perhaps in a day, although he almost 
necessarily knows less of the subject than the man he reviews. 
Chorus of indignation. Ofcourse. And, no doubt, cases occur which 
might warrant any amount of indignation. Pray, why are journalists 
to be held to be more perfect in proportion than men of other call- 
ings? Their apprenticeship is harassed with care, their task is 
grinding, their remuneration blood drawn from stones; and if the 
prizes of journalism rise once in a generation even to the steps of a 
throne, the blanks are infinite, the calling obscure, the end—pence 
from a charitable fund, and the ashes of a brain.” 


It is not necessary that we should dispute anything which 
Mr. Cracroft has advanced; but he will agree with us that a 
great deal of that which his training will enable a journalist 
to produce, although it may serve its purpose admirably, and 
answer very well as a hasty essay upon a passing topic, is yet 
quite out of place when it aims at a permanent position in 
literature. Many of Mr. Cracroft’s essays we are, as we have 
said, glad to see preserved in the volumes before usy but there 
are others that might, without loss, have been permitted to 
rest nndisturbed in the columns of the paper where they first 
appeared. 








THE TALE OF A TUB.* 


Tue writings of Swift, as well as the character of the man, 
are probably less understood in England than the works and 
qualities of any English author who comes within the category 
of those without which a gentleman’s library is said to be in- 
complete. People read “ Gulliver’s Travels,” and are satisfied 
they know sufficient of the satirist; they pick up numberless 
apocryphal, and a few genuine, anecdotes, and compose in their 
minds a figure of the great Dean. And perhaps it is as well 
that Swift should possess more fame than popularity. His 
books are the dreariest books, in one sense, that ever a brain 
conceived. We get but a poor opinion of human nature from 
Juvenal; Lucian is not calculated to raise in us feelings of 
reverence or general philanthropy; Plato could quietly, in one 
dialogue, kill a consciousness of our dignity. But Swift, above 
them all, possessed the secret of a solvent that reduced fair 
humanity to the merest earth. His whole being—every faculty 
—was absorbed in the exercise of this terrible power. He 
gloated over it with a strange and vivid pleasure, altogether 
different from the sedate irony or the rhetorical abusiveness of 
others who sat in the chair of the scorner. Pity or compassion 
were sentiments utterly unknown to him. He followed anything 
he choosed to lash with his pen until it writhed beneath the 
torment, and even then he did not cease the punishment. He 
constantly reduced every fine or noble aspiration not merely to 
selfishness, but to sources from which we shrink into looking. 
That power which it is said some magicians had of seeing where 
gold was hidden, seems to have been given to him to discover the 
worst motives of human action. At times his ferocity becomes 
almost sublime. It appears to inspire his wit and his fancy with 
a fertile brilliancy and strength which is astounding. Without 
the least apparent effort, with a steady persistent flow, he directs 
a torrent of burning lava upon good and bad alike, upon 
flowers as upon fair weeds, and you can detect his personal 
exultation at the deed. This is noticeable enough in Gulliver ; 
it is still more noticeable in the “Tale of a Tub.” It is really 
wonderful to observe the constant, never flagging zeal with 
which, in this work, Swift casts ridicule upon religion and its 
teachings. It is all very well for his defenders to say that the 
book was a mere literary exercise, and that the author is in no 
way personally identified with his teachings. Such a plea is 
about as logical as the defence which Lamb made for the dra- 
matists of the Restoration, or as that which Lord Brougham 
made for the blasphemy of Voltaire. “ Sir,” roared Johnson 
to a person who was telling him a nasty anecdote, with depre- 
cating shrugs at its indecency, but with an evident relish for 
its humour, “Sir, you like your subject.” Swift enjoys his 
subject with a luxurious and manifest gloating. He tries, 
indeed, in his apology to escape such a charge. He calls his 
critics names beforehand, refers to them as “ heavy, illite- 
rate scribblers, prostitute in their reputations, vicious im 
their lives, end ruined in their fortunes, who, to the shame of 
good sense as well as piety, are greedily read, merely upon the 
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* A Tale of aTub. Written for the Universal Improvement o 
the Author’s Apology, and Explanatory Notes by Wotton, B 
London: William Tegg. 
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strength of bold, false, impious assertions.” Swift, however, 
in all his writings strictly obeyed the strongest motive power 
of his genius. He never used his pen but for a cause or a 
purpose, and there is little doubt that in sending forth the 
“Pale of a Tub” he deliberately furnished food for scepticism 
and wrote in the bitterness of unbelief. There was great art, 
too, in making the work take the form of an allegory. Not 
only was he thus able to render the work as interesting as a 
narrative instead of being as dry as 4 disquisition, but he could 
remove the appearance of his own personality from the scathing 
gibes and remarks which seem natural enough when put into 
the mouths of Peter, of Jack, or of Martin. 

What renders the wit of Swift immortal is his avoidance of 
mere ephemeral images or slang, and his usage of illustrations 
such as are the common property of the educated and refined in 
all ages. Whenever he descends to lower examples, he takes 
mankind itself, its broader passions, its follies, and vices, the 
same at this moment that they were in his time and before his 
time. Even when he turns round from the main drift of the 
work to rend some of his contemporaries he does it in so 
masterly and so complete a manner that in pitying the 
sufferer we are almost compelled to rejoice at the pleasure his 
torment gives us. Then, Swift never flags. Image is crowded 
upon image; the strokes are laid on in the neatest order and 
in the deftest style; and when he raises his arm to give the 
coup de grace, there is a flourish and dexterity in the operation 
which contrasts remarkably with the pig-sticking awkwardness 
of modern satirists. Wit is ever cruel. Swift knew nothing of 
the quality of mercy, nor did he care to know. He never 
used the butt end ofhis lance. His coolness—the coolness of 
a skilled operating surgeon—was another of his characteristics. 
He never permitted himself to be intemperately heated, even 
when you feel that every faculty of his mind is absorbed in 
the destruction of the object before him. His rarely-stored 
intellect provided him with an infinite variety of instruments, 
each best suited for a special use, and he never used one for 
another. He had little or no humour. Humour presupposes 
sentiment, and a sort of suppressed enthusiasm. He hada 
sprightly fancy—a fancy which was often so brilliant and sug- 
gestive as to hint that he might have been a poet. But it was 
trained to one service, the service of satire. He had the taste 
to avoid mannerism as much as possible. He gives you the 
essence of his meaning with little colouring matter. He pre- 
serves his sayings in the salt of wit, and they have kept fresh 
to this day, while the works of many of his contemporaries, 
though thought much of in their time, are now as faded and 
as unrecognisable as mummies, although they were carefully 
swathed and spiced for posterity. 

The introduction to the “ Tale of a Tub” is replete with the 
richest and the most animated passages of wit in our lan- 
guage. Orrery describes it “as abounding with wit and 
humour,” but complains that the author was perhaps toc severe 
upon “ Mr. Dryden.” The following description of a theatre 
serves to bring in exquisite touches of satire upon fanatic and 
itinerant preachers :— 


“* I confess, there is something yet more refined in the contrivance 
and stracture of our modern theatres. For, firat, the pit is sunk below 
the stage, with due regard to the iustitation above deduced, that 
whatever weighty matter shall be delivered thence, whether it be 
lead or gold, may fall plump into the jaws of certain critics, as I think 
they are called, which stand ready opened to devour them. Then the 
boxes are built round, and raised to a level with the scene, in deference 
to the ladies; because that large portion of wit laid ont in raising 
prariences and protuberances is observed to ran much upon a lise and 
ever inacircle. The whining passions and little starved conceits are 
gently wafted up, by their own extreme levity, to the middle region, 
and there fixed, and are frozen by the frigid understandings of the 
inhabitants. Bombastry and buffoonery, by nature lofty and light, 
soar highest of all, and would be lost in the roof, if the prudent archi- 
tect had not, with much foresight, contrived for them a fourth place, 


called the twelvepenny gallery, and there planted a suitable colony, | 


who greedily intercept them in their passaze.” 


The wonderful bantering to which Swift subjects the critics 
must have driven them beside themselves with rage. He heaps 
ridicule upon them with a spirit and a lavishness that has 
never since been approached in any similar intellectual exercise. 
Now he becomes ironical, now mimetic, now defiant, now sneer- 


ing. All the moods and changes, all the artifices of wit, are 


assumed and brought to bear upon the wnhappy victims until 
they sicken and die under this overwhelming onslaught. Nothing 
perhaps could exceed this fling at the fulsome style of prefaces 
in vogue, and for which Dryden was sadly notorious :— 


** These notices may serve to give the learned reader an idea as 
well as a taste of what the whole work is likely to produce, wherein I 
have now altogether circumscribed my thoughts and my studies ; and 
if I can bring it to a perfection before I die, shal] reckon I have well 
employed the poor remains of an unfortunate life. This, indeed, is 


more than I can justly expect from a quill worn to the pith in the 
service of the State, in pros and cons upon Popish plots, and meal-tubs, 
and exclusion bills, and passive obedience, and addresses of lives and 
fortunes and prerogative, and property and liberty of conscience, and 
letters to a friend ; from an understanding and a conscience threadbare 
and ragged with perpetual turning, from a head broken in a hundred 
places by the malignants of the opposite factions, and from a body 
spent with diseases, ill-cured by trusting to quacks and surgeons, ..,. , 
Fourscore and eleven pamphlets have I written under three reigng 
and for the service of thirty-six factions. But finding the State hag 
no farther occasion for me and my ink, I retire willingly to draw it out 
into speculations more becoming a philosopher, having to my unspeak. 
able comfort passed a long life with a conscience void of offence.” 


The plan of the “ Tale of a Tub ” itself is so well known that 
we- need not refer to it here in detail. But the plan is nothing 
as compared with the finish and style with which it is worked 
out. On reading it, one cannot help thinking how pertinent 
many of the remarks are to the Church difficulties and troubles 
of the present time; how Ritualism, those who live by the 
text, infallibility and fallibility, tradition, and all the rest of it, 
are shown up and sneered at, as though the writer had read 
the proceedings of the Pan-Anglican Synod. It is not very sur- 
prising that Swift was never made a bishop after this work ; if he 
had been made a bishop before it, he would probably have been 
dealt with even sharper than Bishop Colenso has been treated, 
The digressions with which the tale is interpolated are even 
more interesting and more witty than the main features of the 
design. That upon madness is especially striking. Here 
Swift revels in pictures of human degradation, and rails at 
mankind, not with the noble indignation of Timon, but with a 
deadly hatred and contempt which never relaxes in its grasp or 
in its force. In it you see the same mind which conceived the 
+ Houhynhyms and the Yahoos. He paints the awful desolation 
and frenzy of a maniac with a pre-Raphaelite accuracy, and 
then apportions to each madman a place in the government of 
the world. After founding a hospital for lunatics and idiots, 
he died, as we know, passing from the state of a sullen to that 
of a drivelling madman before his decease. His life had been 
half mystery and half romance. Writers dispute as to whether 
he was a very bad or a very good man. He was a great 
man, no doubt; but the dying words of Scott are rendered more 
pointed when we think of Swift. 








HISTORIC DOUBTS.* 


Wnaat do we really know of history? Can we depend on 
anything that is related of past times? Is it all a myth and 
a set of falsehoods, and does the truth lie in totally different 
directions to those which we have generally supposed? One 
begins to suspect as much in face of the continual revolutions 
which sceptical inquirers are nfaking in the traditions of our 
youth. Some centuries ago, a king of France called history a 
liar; yet the sifting process had not gone very far in his days, 
In recent times, the German historians, and our English inves- 
tigator, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, have made mincemeat of 
the early Roman annals, and other writers have subjected the 
records of other countries to a similar process. Doubts, difficulties, 
and questions, spring up on every side. Did the Greeks per- 
form such miracles of courage and heroismatthe pass of Thermo- 
pyle as we have always been told? Were Romulus and Remus 
anything like what is reported in the older histories? Is the 
story of the Horatii and Curiatii true, or only a fable? Did 
Curtius leap into the gulf, or was there any gulf for him to 
leap into? Did Mutius Scwvola burn his right hand? Was 
the heroic death of Regulus a figment? Was Nero really a 
| tyrant, or a much-misrepresented ruler? Did he wantonly 

burn Rome, or wisely rebuild it? Are the accounts of the 
Sicilian Vespers so greatly exaggerated as to be substantially 
false? Was Joan of Arc a saint or an impostor? Was there 
any such person as Pope Joan? Did Belisarius beg an 
obolum in the streets of Constantinople? Was the Alex: 
andrian Library destroyed by the Caliph Omar? Did William 
Tell have that little adventure with Gessler which we all love 
to see represented on the stage in Rossini’s opera and Sheridan 
_ Knowles’s play? Is it all a falsehood that we are told con- 
cerning Hengist and Horsa, Rowena and Vortigern ? Did 
Alfred burn the cakes, or go disguised into the Danish camp? 
Was William Rufus killed by an arrow in the New Forest? 
| Was “crook-backed Richard” at all like that certain histo- 
rians have affirmed? Was Cromwell’s dead body hung at 
Tyburn ? and was it afterwards buried ignominiously on the site 
of Red Lion-square? These are only a very few of the 
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* Historical Difficulties and Contested Events. By Octave Delepierre, LL.D. 
F.S.A., Sceretary of Legation to the King of the Belgians. London: Joba 
| Murray. 
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many queries raised of late years by historians with a | 
taste for hunting do«wn old illusions, or what they conceive to | 


pe such. The work is still proceeding, and by-and-by we shall 


have to learn history afresh. Dr. Octave Delepierre desires to 


add his mite to the ever-increasing heap of historic doubts, or 
at least to collect in a handy form some of those errors of 
earlier writers which he considers have been fully exposed. 
His volume is a slight production, rather amusing than 
valuable. It does not unfold any original views, or exhibit 
any remarkable learning; but it repeats the arguments 
and conclusions of other writers in a few pages of read- 
able and sometimes suggestive matter, which we believe has 
already appeared in a popular Magazine. From the Inutro- 
duction we learn that, long before the time of Niebuhr (the 
most eminent of the modern sceptical historians), the Abbé 


governed in his name, and was thence called “ Papissa.” This 
woman died in childbed—a fact which corresponds to the most 


_ striking incident in the absurd legend of Pope Joan. 


The object of the paper on “ Abelard and Eloisa” is to show 
that the celebrated letters imputed to the latter were not written 
by her, and that the so-called tomb of the lovers in Pére Ia 


_ Chaise is a modern construction, dating no further back than 


_ the close of last century. The article on William Tell reduces 


Lancellotti published at Venice a work on the fallacies of | 


ancient history. This book appeared in 1637, and, from the 


account of it given by Dr. Delepierre, it would seem to be a | 
| point whether the lady,as represented by the poet, had any actual 
| existence. Giacomo Colonna, Bishop of Lombez, with whom 
assertions which the Abbé undertook to disprove are thus stated | 


very curious production, worthy to range with our own Sir 
Thomas Browne’s treatise on “ Vulgar Errors.” The principal 


in the volume before us :— 


“1, Zaleucus submitted to have one of his eyes put out, in order 
to save his son from the loss of both his eyes. 2. The people living 
near the cataracts of the Nile are all deaf. 3. The army of Xerxes 
drained the rivers on its passage, to satisfy its thirst. 4. In Egypt 
the women occupy themselves in commerce while the men remain at 
home to manofacture cloth.. 5. The account given by Titus Livius of 
the resolution of the Roman senators at the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls. 6. Agriculturists, or tillers of the ground, are declared con- 
suls and dictators by the Romans. 7. The Lake of Thrasymene takes 
fire. 8. The philosopher Anaxarchus bit off his tongue and spat it in 
the face of the tyrant. 9. In a combat between Aétius and Attila, 
the blood of the eoldiers killed and wounded flowed in such torrents 
that the dead bodies were swept away by it. 10. Ten Roman virgins, 
at the head of whom was Clelia, after having been sent as hostages 
to the king Porsenna, returned to Rome by swimming across the 
Tiber. 11. schylus killed by a tortoise dropped upon his head by 
an eagle. 12. In the school of Pythagoras the disciples kept silence 
during the space of five years. 13. A grapestone caused the death of 
Anacreon; and the sevator Fabius was choked by a hair in his 
milk. 14, Mutius-Scevola burned his hand to show his fortitude. 
15. Among the Spartans all men lived in common and ate in 
public on the same spot. 16. That the young girls in Sparta 
occupied themselves in public duties, perfectly naked. 17. Lycurgus 
permitted the young men in his republic to practise the art 
of stealing. 18. Lycurgus forbade the nee of gold and silver money 
in his republic. He allowed iron coins to be made, of a very 
large size. 19. Lycurgus was the originator of the concise, senten- 
tions language generally termed laconic. 20. Romulus and Remus 
suckled by a she-woilf, and Cyrus by a bitch. 21. The exploits of 
Horatius-Cocles. 22. The dumb son of Cresus, perceiving a soldier 
about to kill his father, suddenly recovered his speech. 23. The history 
of Lucretia, such as historians have related it. 24. Democritus and 
Heraclitus. 25. The poverty of the grandees of Rome. 26. Curtius 
leaping on horseback into the gulf. 27. Draco, the Athenian legis- 
lator, punished idleness with death.” 


Dr. Delepierre begins his own set of subjects with the Colossus 
of Rhodes, which he shows was not such a prodigious figure as 
we have been led to imagine. Then he goes on to the story of 
Belisarius being reduced, in blindness and old age, to beg his 
bread about the cities of the Eastern Empire, which his courage 
and military genius had saved from the barbarians. This legend 
is now very generally discredited, and seems to be founded on 
some Greek verses of Tzetzes, who lived in the twelfth century, 
six hundred years after the age of Belisarius. The alleged de- 
struction of the great library of Alexandria by the Caliph Omar 
is next discussed, and it is shown that this vast collection was 
partially burnt during Julius Ceesar’s operations, and that the 
remaining books, together with a collection made by the King 
of Bithynia, and presented by Antony to Cleopatra, were dis- 
persed by Theophilus, Patriarch of Alexandria, in 4.p. 390, two 
centuries and a half hefore the era of the Moslem fanatic. 
The strange, wild legend of Pope Joan is subjected by Dr. 
Delepierre to an examination which leaves but little doubt 
that the story has arisen from circumstances of a 
different nature, which have either been misunderstood or 
misrepresented. No mention of the myth can be found in 
any author earlier than Marianus Scotus, who lived two 
hundred years after the alleged date ; and it was not until four 
hundred years after—viz., in the thirteenth century—that all 
the marvellous details as we now know them were first pro- 
mulgated. It is a singular fact that one of the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople is said to have been a disguised woman; 80 
that the Greek as well as the Latin Church is reported to have 
had a feminine Pontiff. The story of Pope Joan may have 
had its rise in what is related of Pope John XII. Being a 
man of immoral life, he suffered himself to be swayed in all 
things by a favourite mistress named Joan, who in effect 





to the character of an old myth, related of the popular heroes 
of many nations, the tale of the apple shot off the head of the 
boy by the wonderful skill of Tell. “ Petrarch and Laura” ig 
the title of another chapter, and here the design is to prove 
that the fair enchantress ceM@grated in the sonnets of the first 
sonnet-writer was an imaginary being. The parentage, birth, 
and hfe of Laura, and the exact nature of Petrarch’s passion 
for her, has long been one of the favourite puzzles of literature, 
about which as much dps been written as on the equally 
mysterious sonnets of Shakespeare; but it is certainly a moot 


Petrarch lived some time, said, after the poet’s death, that Laura 
was only a phantom of the imagination; and of'\er facts tend 
to the same conclusion, though it cannot be 2“\/med that the 
evidence is decisive either way. On this subject, Dr. Delepierre 
mentions a strange error of Lamartine’s, who says that it was 
at Tasso’s tomb that Petrarch “ nourished his regretful remem- 
brance of Laura”: which is as if he had said that Chaucer 
conceived the idea of the “ Canterbury Tales ” while meditating 
over the grave of Shakespeare. 

One of the best and most curious essays in the present 
volume is that on Joan of Arc, who, there is reason to believe, 
was not executed at all, but survived the expulsion of the 
English, and was greatly honoured by the French monarch. 
The arguments by which this view is supported are too long to 
be here followed; but the article is worth reading in full. 
The other subjects discussed are “ Francis I. and the Countess 
of Chateaubriand,” “ Charles V. of Spain,” “The Inventor of 
the Steam Engine,” and “ Galileo Galilei.” In the last named, 
the author, we think, takes too favourable a view of the conduct 
of the Papal authorities, and weighs too severely on the unfor- 
tunate astronomer. He admits, indeed, that the persecutors 
of Galileo “were culpable and cruel;” but he seems a little too 
eager to put matters in the best light for them, and in the worst 
for the object of their tyranny. He blames Galileo for not being 
content, as Copernicus had been before him, with simply stating, 
in the form of an hypothesis, his opinion that the earth moved, 
and for endeavouring to reconcile the doctrine with the 
Hebrew Scriptures. This meddling with theology was a liberty 
which the Church would not brook; but ought we not rather 
to praise Galileo for breaking through a _ preposterous 
restriction on the rights of the intellect ? He may have failed 
in his would-be reconciliation, and certainly on personal grounds 
it was imprudent to make the attempt; but the challenge to 
authority, though it may have been stifled at the time, advanced 
the freedom of thought in the long run, and was another nail 
in the coffin of Infallibility. Dr. Delepierre accuses the astro- 
nomer of weakness and hypocrisy in writing, in the preface 
to his “ Dialogo,” after his vindication of the Copernican 
system had been condemned by the Church :—“ I come 
to defend the system of Ptolemy. As the friend of the 
cardinals who have condemned the doctrines of Copernicus, 
I highly approve their decision; a most excellent decision ; 
a most salutary decision. They who have murmured 
against it have been to blame. If I take up my pen, if 
is out of excess of Catholic zeal; this it is that moves 
me to reappear before the public after many years of silence.” 
But who does not see that this was ironical? It is true that 
he afterwards made a genuine recantation; but that was when 
he was before the tribunal of the Inquisition, and in terror of 
its vengeance. ‘That he was thrown into the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, and subjected to torture, are matters certainly open 
to doubt; but we cannot allow that the negative is so clearly 
proved as Dr. Delepierre would have us believe. According 
to the sentence itself, Galileo was subjected to “a rigorous 
examination,” and we have only the word of the sup- 
porters of the incriminated side that this “ did not 
necessarily include torture.” Galileo’s subsequent silence 
on the subject may have proceeded from terrorism, for it 
should be recollected that he was kept a kind of prisoner 
in’ his own house for the rest of his life, and must there- 
fore have been under Papal surveillance. There has been a 
suspicious suppression of the papers relating to the trial ; and 
altogether we cannot help thinking of Shakespeare’s lines— 


“ And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill. 
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TWO NEW NOVELS.* 


On opening “Donald Roy,” and finding that a Scotch 
marriage had something to do with the plot, we expected to 
* meet with those complications which inseparably attend upon 
any attempt to apply the marriage law of Scotland to the 
working out of a romance. The variety of ways in which 
people north of the Tweed may enter into the holy state of 
matrimony, and the pleasing uncertainty which may prevail as 
to whether the contract is a permanently binding one or an 
arrangement which continues merely during the pleasure of 
the parties, gives a mine from which a dozen plots might be 
dug out. The author of “Donald Roy,” however, failed to see 
the good things that lay within reach, and, instead of entering 
into the intricacies of marriage, regular and irregular, has been 
content to dig on the surface, and to trot out one of 
those old worn-out ceremonies which take place in lonely 
cottages between artless confiding beauty and experienced 
villainy, and presided over by a clergyman of doubtful cha- 
racter, advanced years, and an early prospect of the other 
world. We have just such a marriagein “ Donald Roy,” with 
the single exception that the clergyman takes the form of one 
of those young ministers who are happily never seen out of 
Scotland, or the pages of a romance of Scotch origin. Leslie 
Cameron, the only son of Sir Donald Cameron, a Scotch 
baronet, meets with a young lady in the Highlands, to whom 
he is married, as he imagines, secretly, by his friend, a 
young minister. Immediately after the conclusion of the 
ceremony, however, Leslie’s cousin, Barbara Cameron, most 
inopportunely presents herself, and congratulates the bride and 
bridegroom. Now, as Leslie was particularly anxious to con- 
ceal his marriage from his father, Barbara’s discovery is by no 
means gratifying, and he is naturally disposed to wish the 
young lady anywhere. In such a state of circumstances, 
we should have been prepared for singular conduct on 
the part of Leslie, but when we find Sir Donald resorting 
to measures decidedly unbeeoming in a person of his 
ancient lineage and respectable position, we do not know what 
to make of it. Barbara, who lives with her uncle and aunt in 
Moray-place, the Grosvenor-square of Edinburgh, is informed 
by her uncle Sir Donald that she must go to London, and, 
accompanied by her relative, she starts by the steamship 
Selma, bound from Leith Pier to London Bridge. Sir Donald, 
in availing himself of steam communication, is intent upon a 
diabolical purpose, for which we have been unable to discover 
any adequate reason, and which was attended with so much 
personal danger and so little personal profit as to be quite 
at variance with the notions usually formed of Scotch 
character. He desires to get rid of Barbara, and thinks 
the sea-passage a good opportunity of giving effect to 
his wishes. He invites the young lady on deck, but she 
prefers remaining below, and for a time the fiendish 
baronet is foiled. Accident, however, throws an opportunity 
in his way; and he takes effectual means to avail himself 
of it. The Selma comes into collision with a timber-ship, 
and in a minute or two settles down a total wreck, but not 
before Sir Donald had securely fastened the door of the ladies’ 
cabin, containing Barbara and several others, and cut off all 
chance of escape. The news flies abroad that the Selma has 
been wrecked and that all the occupants of the ladies’ cabin, 
including a niece of Sir Donald Cameron, are lost, and the 
baronet retires to Moray-place, to recover from sea-sickness, 
mourn over his sins, and congratulate himself upon the satis- 
factory termination of his journey. In thinking that he had 
got rid of Barbara, however, Sir Donald deceived himself, for 
that young lady manages to escape in a most marvellous 
manner, and is now possessed of but one idea, that of wreak- 
ing vengeance upon the Camerons to the last generation. 


“Such an hour was upon Barbara Cameron now. She tried to 
think, endeavoured to remember how she had escaped ; tried to carry 
her thoughts back; but her powers of recollection were well-nigh 
gone. She had a sort of remembrance that she rushed to the other 
door of the cabin ; that the terrified women tried to follow her; then 
® wave rushed down. She had thought the young governess was near 
her, but the next moment she was struggling in the waters; partly by 
her own efforts and partly in a manner she scarcely knew how, she 
was driven against the cabin stairs, and caught the rail; she heard 
wild moans, a gurgling noise as of suff cation—she felt suffocating 
herself. She was struggling in the waters, but she clung to the rail 
and swung herself on deck. She looked around, took in all at one 
glance ; it was horror, horror! the wild sea was tumbling in over 

g- She remembered that she had seen a light over the 
ship’s side ; that she caught a rope and flung herself over, then foand 
she was in a boat, alone, with that little black Highlander, who at 





* Donald Roy. A Novel. By the Author of “The Curate of Sadbrooke,” &c. 
Three vols. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co 

High Stakes. A Novel. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of 
“* Denis Donne,” “ Called to Account,” &c, London; Tinsley Brothers, 











first tried to throw her over, but then permitted herto remain. Then 
as they went on rocking in the surf caused by the sinking vessel, she 
saw, looming through the dark fog, the high outline of another ship, 
and her thoughts wandered on as to whether her uncle was on board 
of it; she felt sure he was. Then came the last plunge of the Selmg 
and the tiny boat in which she was rocked and rocked; she felt again 
as if she was in the embrace of death. But Hamish Dhu knew wel] 
what he was about; he managed the frail cockle-shell with consum. 
mate skill, and, after a time, they were in still water, for the night 
was very calm. Then the boat reached the shore; they landed; and 
now she was alone.” 


Barbara then disappears for a time, but she afterwards 
comes again upon the scene as a Mrs. Yorke, a confirmed 
invalid, with a daughter Alice, a fair counterpart of what 
her mother was some twenty years before. Hamish Dhu 
having paid a visit to Sir Donald Cameron, terrifies the old 
baronet out of existence; and Leslie, who has married Mar. 
garet Gordon, the handsomest girl in Edinburgh, succeeds to 
the title and estates. Leslie and his wife are very happy, with 
a family of fair daughters and brave sons, the eldest of whom 
is Donald Roy, the hero of the novel; and the wife to whom he 
had been married in the Highland cottage, and of whose 
death he had subsequently heard, and the shipwrecked Barbara 
have been both forgotten. Inthe Roman Court atthe Exhibi- 
tion of 1862, however, Leslie suddenly meets a Mrs. Stansfield, 
the wife of the Member of Parliament for Stapleton, and 
recognises in her his first wife. Alice Yorke, who has been 
engaged as a sort of companion to Mrs. Stansfield, soon gets 
at the secret, and discovers not only that Mrs. Stansfield 
is the wife of her kinsman, Sir Leslie Cameron, but that 
Charles Stansfield is Leslie Cameron’s son, and heir to the 
baronetcy and estates. With this information she plays her 
cards so as to become the wife of Charles, and thus, when on 
returning from church, both the bride and-the bridegroom are 
about to be turned out of doors by the irate M.P., she publicly 
divulges all she knows, and leaves Mr. and Mrs. Stanstield in 
utter misery. Charles Stansfield or Cameron then has an 
interview with his father, shoots at him, and leaves him 
wounded; does those things which people suffering from 
delirium tremens usually do, and terminates his career by 
jumping into the sea from the deck of a steamer. Donald Roy, 
now illegitimate and a beggar, leaves the country, serves through 
the late American war, and returns home a disabled soldier, to 
take back with him Marion Effingham, who had loved him in his 
prosperous days; and in marrying him in those of his adversity, 
leaves an example which is sure not to be largely followed. 
From the outline which we have given of it, it will be seen 
that the plot of “ Donald Roy” loses much of its interest in 
the innumerable complications which are introduced. Another 
defect is seen in the dialogue, which is tame in the extreme, and 
for all that it doesin the working out of the story might be to a 
large extent dispensed with. The diction, however, is smooth, 
and there are some of the scenes, such as that describing the 
grief of Lady Cameron on hearing that she is not the wife of 
Sir Leslie, written with very considerable power. As a whole 
* Donald Roy” may be said to be quite as interesting as many 
of the novels we meet with, and very much better written than 
some of them. 

“ High Stakes” is just such a novel as we like to see pro- 
duced by a lady. It is principally devoted to those affairs of 
the heart, about which women know or ought to know a great 
deal more than men. [ove has quite its fair share in the 
work of the tale, which presents the common varieties of the 
passion, There is necessarily and naturally no small amount 
of faithlessness, a good deal of crossing in love, and as little of 
it in its quiet easy-going, and, if we must confess it, 
insipid form, as it is possible to get along with. Love, 
however, is the mainspring of everything. Edgar Talbot 
has fallen in love with a young governess, and with the view 
of securing a place in her affections, he adopts a rather odd 
expedient. He invites to live with him a grown-up sister, 
Beatrix, whom his father and all the family had hitherto, for 
some unexplained reason, avoided recognising ; and he then 
offers to Mrs. Lyon the position of chaperon to Beatrix and @ 
home in his chambers in Westminster to her and her 
daughter, Blanche, the young governess. Beatrix sees for the 
first time at her brother’s her sister Marion, who has married 
Mark Sutton {for his money. This lady can twist her 
husband round her finger to gratify any whim she may 
have, and is generally a very designing and worthless person. 
Marion is about the very worst companion that Beatrix 
could possibly have, for she is heavily in debt. to her 
French milliner, borrows money wherever she can get it, and 
tells lies by the dozen. However, her evil influence 15 coun= 
teracted by Blanche Lyon, whose character is everything that 
is perfect. We have now introduced a number of gentlemen, 
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marriageable of course, just sufficient to create the ordinary 
complications, and in the end poor Edgar Talbot’s schemes and 
plans result in utter failure. Beatrix falls in love with Frank 
Bathurst, a wealthy cousin of Blanche’s, and Blanche gives her 
heart to Lionel Talbot, Edgar’s brother. Beatrix and Blanche 
marry in due course, but not until after their affections have 
been knocked about in the usual battledore-and-shuttlecock 
fashion, and the unhappy Edgar, and the equally unhappy 
Mark Sutton, have been involved in ruin, in consequence 
of the speculations into which they had entered. Mrs. 
Sutton meets with that fate for which her whole life had 
been a preparation. She leaves her husband and elopes with a 
brewer, whom she expects will ‘marry her as soon as she 
obtains a divorce, but who, on Mark’s death, fails to realize 
her expectations, leading to the altar instead a young lady 
who thought him charming before and merely “so wicked ” 
now. The character of Marion is most admirably described, 
whilst those of the spirited and clever Blanche and the quiet 
and loveable little Beatrix are really charming creations. Mrs. 
Lyon, Blanche’s mother, is excellent as a type of a weak- 
minded and selfish woman. Mrs. Cudlip’s style is easy, and 
her language graceful, and her last work, as a whole, is 
thoroughly deserving of the highest appreciation. 








CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS.* 


THeEsE addresses were delivered in the Bishop of London’s 
Chapel at Fulham, last Advent, and his lordship has pub- 
lished them, thinking that it might be useful to the clergymen 
who were then ordained to be reminded of the words which 
were addressed to them at that time. He expresses the deepen- 
ing sense of seriousness with which, each year, he enters on his 
Ordination-week, and his ever-growing desire to do all in his 
power “to make men ponder well what the office of the Chris- 
tian ministry is, and what are its duties, helps, and trials.” 
For this purpose he has abandoned his original idea of retain- 
ing for himself all the opportunities of privately addressing 
candidates in Fulham Chapel, and has availed himself for this 
purpose of the assistance of his chaplains. It is to this deter- 
mination of his lordship’s that we owe one of the most sug- 
gestive of these addresses, that, namely, of the Rev. A. Mar- 
tineau, who addressed the candidates for Priests’ Orders on the 
necessity of being acquainted with the past history of the 
Church of England. There has perhaps been no period in the 
history of the Established Church when such knowledge was 
more negessary to her clergy, indeed to all her members, than 
now. A controversy is raging within her which demands con- 
tinual reference to the past, and possibly there are few clergy- 
men who are able to make such reference correctly. The reason 
for this deficiency is probably to be found in the fact which Mr. 
Martineau laments, namely, that the facilities for obtaining accu- 
rate knowledgeof this kind are few. “It was longagocomplained,” 
he writes, “ that there were no Church Histories of England but 
those of Collier, the non-juror, and Fuller, the jester; and I 
am afraid that a good Church history is still a desideratum.” 
Possibly it must remain so, until Mr. Brewer has completed his 
calendar of the State papers of Henry VIII., and Mr. 
Stevenson those of the three following reigns. But it would 
not be easy to overrate its importance. Mr. Martineau sees two 
difficulties which beset the clergy of the present day. On one 
hand, “ men of high character and position have publicly testi- 
fied their belief in an external presence in the Holy Eucharist” 
to an extent which is “ to ordinary minds offensive, perplexing, 
and alarming.” On the other, “there can be no question that 
the increase of superstition has caused a reaction which may 
very probably produce a corresponding increase of infidelity.” 
It is in the fear that between these contending influences the 
Church of England, as a via media between Rome on one side, 
and the various forms of sectarian belief on the other, will 
suffer, that Mr. Martineau urges upon young clergymen an 
accurate acquaintance with the past history of the Church of 





England. He warns them against the danger of arguments | 


rested upon an unsound historical basis, and he illustrates his 
meaning by referring to the not uncommon assertion that the 


English Reformation was, in a great measure, a return to the | 


principles of the early English Church. 


“ This notion is supported by a most learned and respectable, but 
somewhat overzealous writer, Mr. Soames, who, in his Bampton 
Lectures on the Anglo-Saxon Church, maintains that the Eoylish 
Reformers, when they purified the Church from the errors of Rome, 


Anglo-Saxon teachers. In support of this he dwells mainly on the 
doctrine of the Eucharist, which wes held by the Saxon Alfric. But 
granting the truth of this, it is worth little against the mass of 
evidence that has been adduced to show that the Anglo-Saxon Church 
was as superstitious and corrupt as any other branch of the Catholic 
Church in those ages. Pilgrimages, invocation of saints, Mariolatry, 
masses for the dead, were as common in those times as at any time 
since. The great Anglo-Saxon hero, King Alfred, great and good as he 
really was, still was a devoted servant of the Papal See. To omit minor 
matters, the supposed independence of England of the See of Rome, 
of which some of our historians boast (Collier for example, who is 
constantly asserting this), seems to have related to civil and temporal 
things rather than ecclesiastical. It was rather a protest of warlike 
kings and nobles refusing the degrading tax of Peter-pence, refusing 
to have their best benefices filled by foreign priests and bishops, than 
of enlightened ecclesiastics refusing to submit their judgment and 
Conscience to a Papal despot. The statutes of Provisors and Pramu- 
Dire were admirable civil bulwarks, but they were perfectly com- 
patible with a belief in the most slavish superstitions. Through the 
whole period of our pre-Reformation history, nearly all our primates, 
from Augustine to Cranmer (with very few exceptions) sought for 
and obtained from Rome the pallium, the badge of dependence, with- 
out which they conld not éxercise the office of Metropolitan. So it 
comes to pass that a careful reference to Church history will teach 
us, that all attempts to show that the English Church before the 
Reformation was much purer in doctrine than other Churches, and 
less subject to Rome, are founded on fallacies which will not bear 
investigation.” 


Again, with respect to the means by which the Reformation 
was brought about, Mr. Martineau disputes the opinion of 
those who, in order to disparage the Reformation, represent 
the change which then took place as only a slight and gradual 
modification of the existing state of things, by which Catholic 
usage and Catholic doctrine were retained, while the Papal 
supremacy, and some of the grosser Papal errors were removed, 
the reform being effected by the Church herself. Mr. 
Martineau demolishes this theory of the Ritualists with 
remorseless hand :— 


“ History tells us a very different story. It tells us that the eepara- 
tion from Rome was a national act, not effected till the clergy were 
brought into subjection by the State, not accomplished withont civil 
war, which was fomented by many of the clergy. It tells us that 
the bishops (the majority of them) in Henry VIII.’s reign refused to 
translate the Bible; that the giving the Scriptures to the people was 
the act mainly of the King, supported by Cranmer and a minority of 
the bishops. It tells us that the changes of Edward VI.’s reign were 
made by the Government, the chief agent being the layman Somerset; 
that even the first Prayer-book barely received the assent of Convo- 
cation (if, indeed, it was sanctioned by that body, which is questioned 
by some) the second not at all. Everything was done in spite of the 
Bishops, the chief of whom were imprisoned for their resistance; in 
gpite of the Convocation, who were hardly permitted to meet. Read 
some of Latimer’s sermons, and judge whether the clergy, being such 
as he describes them, were likely to reform themselves. The publica- 
tion of the first Prayer-book was the signal for a dangerous rebellion, 
which was not put down without numerous executions, by martial 
law, of the clergy who joined in it. Again, on the accession of 
Elizabeth, the restoration of Edward VI.’s second Prayer-book, and 
the passing of the Act of Supremacy, were the measures of the 
Government, carried in spite of the utmost opposition of the bishops 
and clergy. The Convocation who met at the same time with the 
Parliament, reaffirmed in the strongest language some of the | 
doctrines and abuses of the Church of Rome, to show that they ‘ha 
to be reformed.’” 


Another point, of perhaps even greater interest just now, is 
discussed in reference to the innovations of the present day, 
which are justified on what the innovators call the “ Catholic 
usage” of the pre-Reformation Church, which they hold to be 
still in force wherever the authoritative formulas of the Reformed 
Church are silent. That the Reformers did not intend to 
sanction such a principle, Mr. Martineau holds to be evident 
from the language of the preface to the Prayer-book, in which 
they give their reasons for the abolition of “ superstitious 


ceremonies.” 


“ Their language seems to imply that nothing was intended to be 
sanctioned that was not contained in the book; and Queen Elizabeth’s 
Act of Uniformity, having re-enacted not the first but the second 
Prayer-book of Edward VL., expressly declares that no rights or cere- 
mony shall be used except as therein ordered. Again, history tells us 
with respect to the vestment question, that the vestments lately 
assumed in some places, having been abolished by Edward VI.’s 
second Prayer-book, and then restored, were only suffered to remain 
until the seventh of Elizabeth, and then abolished again by the High 
Commission Court—the Sapreme Ecclesiastical Court of the Kingdom. 
Immediately sfver this began the contest with the Puritan clergy who 
refused to wear, not copes and tunicles—they were never required to 
do that—but surplices and caps, and who would have resisted to the 


' death the use of any other of the garments of the older ceremonial 


Virtually reasserted doctrines which were maintained by the ancient | 





* Seven Addresses to Candidates for Holy Orders, in December, 1867. By the 
Bishop of London and his Chaplains. London: Rivingtons. 


had they been forced upon them. Whether the ancient vestments 
were re-enacted by Charles II.’s Act of Uniformity is a legal question, 
upon which you cannot be expected to give an opinion, bat tod ye 
ascertain for yourselves that they were not legal during the peri oe 

one hundred years before that time; and if made legal then, that 
they have never been used since till very lately, as even their advo- 


cates admit.” 
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The other addresses are in the nature of discourses upon the 
duties undertaken by the newly ordained with regard to them- 
selves'and their congregations, and therefore contain little that 
is suitable to our columns. But they are well adapted for the 
purpose for which the Bishop of London has collected them. 








A VISIT TO KING THEODORE* 


Mr. Burnette having accompanied a missionary establish- 
ment as far as Cairo, started for his voyage up the Nile, which 
he describes with considerable picturesqueness. He then joined 
a caravan of Arab merchants and proceeded to Chartoum, from 
whence he got to Matamma, a town of some importance, on 
the Abyssinian frontier. After following the course of the Blue 
Nile, in travelling through some of the forests, Mr. Burette’s 
guides swallowed quantities of a kind of hydromel of a most 
jntoxicating sort. They were not satisfied, however, with getting 
drunk on hydromel, but followed up their brutality by con- 
suming haschish. When Mr. Burette arrived at Wochnee he 
was informed, through the soldiers of the Governor, that he 
must consider himself a captive. The road from Wochnee to 
Gondar lay through immense forests. ‘The brushwood and 
undergrowth were so thick that “an invading force would be 
compelled either to divide into small parties, carrying the com- 
missariat on mules or horses—the latter are preferable—or be 
compelled to imitate the foolish examples of the Russians 
during the Polish rebellion and cut a way through, using the 
felled timber in the construction of the road, which would then 
be available for artillery.” Mr. Burette further enumerates 
difficulties of transport in the shape of damp soil, deep ravines, 
and inefficient water. The first inhabited place arrived at 
between Wochnee and Gondar was Woggara, chiefly inhabited 
by Falashas or Jews, who, strangely enough, have taken to 
agriculture. A patriarchal-looking old Jew, who had picked 
up a few words of Abyssinian in Alexandria, described King 
Theodore as ‘‘ Mezzo diavolo é mezz’ Amhara” (“half a devil 
and half an Abyssinian.”) Passing from here, the traveller 
arrives at a fine wooded and watered country :— 





The scene was very beautiful; the soft verdure of the surronnd- 
ing plains, extending to the water’s edge and rising in the distance, 
lying along the sides of the glowing mountains, brought back the 
beauties of English rural scenery, combined with tropical richness 
and Alpine grandeur, most vividly to the imagination. In the dis- 
tanoe, erected on the very crests of the mountains, I perceived several 
forts, bat could not induce my companions, or rather guards, to answer 
my questions as to their names, or whether they were inhabited or 
not. As the evening approached, we encamped on the shores of the 





lake, in the midst of a maize-field, which our animals seemed fuily to | 


appreciate, whilst two of the men set out in search of eome food or 
other. In about an hour they returned with a goat, which was 
slaughtered then and there, and cut up into long narrow strips, of 
which my captors kindly presented me with a piece. Hungry as [ 
was, I could scarcely covquer my disgust at the idea of eating 
the’ still warm and reeking flesh, and it was only by dint of much 
persuasion on the part of my suffering stomach, and by cutting it up 
into mincemeat, covering it with red pepper, of which there was an 
abundance in our otherwise limited stock of provisions, that I mauage i 
to swallow this dish d l’Abyssinie. It certainly is a fact, that raw 
meat is very extensively used in Abyssinia, and it is supposed that 
the tapeworm, from which most Abyssinians suffer, is originated by 
this'custom. As to the ravages sapposed to be caused by the Guinea- 
wort; it may serve to allay the fears of those who contemplate juin- 
ing the raid upon the dominions of the Negus, to be informed that 
the presence of this worm in Aby:sinia is as much a myth as the 
three bnndred miles of jangle between the coast of the Red Sea and 
Abyssinia, lately mentioned in the Times. There is not a mile of 


jangle there, nor ia any other part of Abyssinia proper, if yon except | 


the tracts of low marshy groaud along the couree of the Nile and 
Rashad.” 


Continuing their journey the next morning, Mr. Burette and 
his friends found the country beyond this change in its aspect 
considerably. The mountains became less wooded and more 
barren and naked, and the slopes were at intervals dotted with 
the round huts and conical roofs of the Abyssinians, and the 
flat-roofed buildings inhabited by the Moslems and Jews. 
There seemed to be plenty of cattle. Sheep, goats, and poultry 
also abounded. The soil was rich and fertile, the fields covered 
with maize, and showing great productiveness. There were 
also signs of mineral wealth, and quantities of lignite, denoting 
the probabilities of extensive coal-beds existing at no ‘very 
great depth from the surface. Mr. Burette says he was much 
struck with the general resemblance of Abyssinia to Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the geological formation is, he remarks, 
almost identical. On leaving Lake Dembea, the troupe were 





* A Visit to King Theodore. By Henry A. Burette, lately returned from 
Gondar, Special Correspondent of the Stundard Newspaper. With the Story of 
the Captives. By Dr. Blanc, One of the Prisoners detained by the Abyssinian 
Monarch. London; John Camden Hotten, . 





obliged to make a detour in consequence of the people, who 
were at war with Theodore, being on the look-out for prey. 
In consequence of this round, it took them several days to get 
to Gondar. 


‘¢ Gondar is a town of some 4,000 or 5,000 souls, and-is built in a 
straggling manner along the sloping ridge and sides of a hill, sur. 
mounted by the gimp, or castle, to which I was at once led. It was 
a large irregular building, of massive, well-hewn masonry, the walls 
of immense thickness, and some parts of it evidently of great anti- 
quity. An excellent view was obtained from this eminence over the 
surrounding country, the broken character of the land, intersected by 
hills and deep ravines, coming out in fine relief. I had not much 
time, however, to admire the scenery, for a number of soldiers, in 
rather an Adamite state of dress, rushed out upon us and demanded 
who and what I was. Ras Yakoob having informed them that I was 
an Englishman and a doctor, they asked whether 1 had brought any 
presents to the King. On answering in the negative, and adding 
‘bes ana”’ (only myself), they shook their heads in a rather ominous 
fashion, and Jed me through the massive portal into the court-yard, 
where I was taken to a spacious chamber, in which Ras Yakoob bade 
me wait, leaving half a dozen men to guard me till he returned. He 
soon made his reappearance, in company with a person whom [ recog- 
nised by his habiliments to be a priest, though 1 might have looked 
in vain at his bloated sensual features for any external evidence of 
internal fitness for his post, or for any Christian duties whatever. 
This gentleman in black was the Abana Salama in propria persond, 
and had evidently come to gloat over the heretic Frank, who would 


| doubtless soon share the fate of the other prisoners; or else to satisfy 


himself as to the probability of extorting something of value, 
presents or money, from me before his Imperial Majesty should 
forestall him.” 


The Abuna shortly after leads Mr. Burette into the apartments 
of the King. The room where Theodore sat was small, but 
crowded with articles of luxury and ornament. Mr. Burette 
does not give an unfavourable account of the Abyssinian 
monarch, He is described here as being dignified and gracefal 
in his movements; his countenance firm and determined. He 
is above the middle height, with a frame capable of great 
endurance, and a high forehead. His face, however, bore the 
marks of his intemperate habits and indulgence in strong liquors, 
After staring at Mr. Burette for some time, he asked that 
gentleman what business he had coming to Abyssinia without 
permission, what was his object, and whether he was connected 
with the British Government. Mr. Burette replied that he was 
merely a traveller desiring to become acquainted “ with the 
ancient empire of Ethiopia,” and then he added a little piece 
of flattery, which Theodore seemed to take far from graciously, 
ordering Mr. Burette to be conducted from the presence as a 
prisoner. 

The Abyssinians, according to Mr. Burette, have been Chris- 
tians since the fourth century ; but theisolation of the country 
from Europe, and, indeed, from Asia, introduced numerous 
corruptions aud extravagances into the Church. The Portu- 
guese introduced a Jesuit mission into the country in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, “ who made themselves so 
generally hated and detested by the people for their interference 
in politics, and the private matters of individuals, that they 
were all of them butchered.” After this, the Abyssinians appear 
to have entertained a great dislike to being converted, and only 
one man succeeded in gaining any way with then:, M. Jacobis, 
who was sent out by the Propaganda of Rome in 1838. 


A curious story is told of an attachment between Theodore 
and a Mr. Bell, who once saved the life of the Emperor in 
battle :— 


* This Mr. Bell, after a hunter’s life on the banks and in the 
vicinity of the Blue Nile, had strayed during the course of his adven- 
turous life to the wilds of Abyssinia, where he became acquainted with 
Theodoros in the year 1854. One of those extraordinary attachments 
which buffle all theories seems to have sprung up between the two 
men, and it is owing to this fact that Theodoros knows as much as he 
does of European affairs, and gained a knowledge immeasurably 
beyond any acquaintance we may have of the internal institutions or 
character of his own country. The feeling with which Bell regarded 
this enigmatical compound of tyranny and generosity, cruelty and 
kindness, was a sort of hero worship. At night he lay down before 
the door of his royal master like a dog, and Theodoros ever appre- 
ciated the truthfulness snd devotion of his faithful friend. One 
anecdote may serve to illustrate the bond between the twoin a striking 
manner. Bell had demanded justice from the King, for some man 
who had been wronged by the likaouent, or judges, and remembering 
an ancient custom in Abyssinia, he mounted on horseback, fully armed 
with spear and sword, and presented himself before the King, who 
was seated at the opening of his tent, surrounded by his nobles and 
chieftains. Bell immediately launched into a speech full of the most 
bitter reproaches and cutting trath, reproving him for his tyranny 
and cruelty, and held him up before the assembled nobles as an 
example to take warning by. Theodoros remained silent. In the 
evening, when he and Bell were about to seat themselves at supper; 
the King arose, and left the tent without speaking; in a few instants 
he again returned, bearing a large stone round }is neck, a .d prc 
strated himself before his friend. According to the ancient lawsof the 
ccuntry he owed this reparation to the man he had wronged, and he 
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wished to prove that he was not only prepared to enforce the laws, 
but also to submit to them himself. Bell sprang up with tears in his 
eyes, and implored him never to forget the dignity and respect he 
owed himself again; and the two were greater friends than ever. 
Bell held the office of Likamankua, one of the four officers who wear 
the same costume as the King in war time; and, though this post 
entails neither property nor rewards, being merely a title of rank, it 
is eagerly sought after by the chivalrous Abyssinians.” 


This Irishman was held in such esteem by Theodore that 
Bishop Gobat endeavoured to procure his patronage to help to 
found a mission. He unfortunately died at a time when his 
advice and counsels might have been of service and advantage 
to the King, who, it appears, had a sincere desire to bring 
about some reforms in the government of his country. The 
feudal system obtains there; not practically, however. “The 
institutions are democratic, the administration simple, the form 
of justice adapted from the Justinian code. Individual rights 
are secured by the right of appeal to the King himself, and the 
vendetta, or blood revenge, modified by the establishment of a 
certain number of ‘gheddem,’ or places of refuge, similar to 
the forty cities set apart for the same purpose in Israel.” 
is certainly different from what most people in this country 
thought of Abyssinia. We know, however, from China how 
it is possible for a nation to have the most perfect principles 
side by side with the worst practices and customs. The abuses 
which had crept in, Theodore resolved to put an end to. 
According to his notion, he thought he could reconstruct 
the ancient Ethiopian kingdom and re-establish it in all 
its pristine glory. After the war in 1856 he published 
a proclamation calling upon his subjects to lay down their 
arms and return to peaceful pursuits. He had no little diffi- 
culty in enforcing his decree, as the people were long accus- 


tomed to live as robbers and banditti, and they even boasted | 


of it as having been licensed by “King David the Great.” 
Theodore was obliged to resort to Draconian methods of 
enforcing his statutes, and he eventually succeeded so well that 
Mr. Burette tells us that in the early part of his reign “ one 
could travel from one end of the country to the other without 
any impediment or danger.” Of his efforts to deal with the 
religion of the country—a sort of caricature of Christianity— 
we must refer our readers to Mr. Burette’s pleasant and 
interesting little volume. It is a very unpretentious and a 
very entertaining account of one of “our own correspondents,” 
and throws considerable light on the character of Theodore 
about whose good and bad qualities, height, figure, and pro- 
portions, there is now such a conflict of testimony that he 
might form a good subject for a work written after the plan of 
Whately’s “ Historic Doubts.” 








IRISH DISCONTENT.* 


LEGISLATION on what is called the Irish question seems so 
inevitable, and the various proposals of reformers suggest data 
so self-contradictory, that at this juncture we are glad to 
welcome any effort which tends to throw light on the real cause 
of Irish grievances. ‘I'he present volume does not only offer a 
“remedy,” but furnishes a plain and apparently trustworthy 
account of existing affairs in Ireland; and is valuable as record- 
ing the impressions produced on a man who, long resident in 
Ireland, a landlord, and a Protestant, has been forced to accept 
convictions directly at variance with his natural prejudices. We 
counsel all readers, notwithstanding, who wish to judge the 
writer and his proposals fairly, to skip the first hundred pages. 
These are devoted to a description of Jreland’s physical geo- 
graphy, and form a not very interesting and somewhat diffuse 
guide-book. One does not quite appreciate the fun of naming 
Robert Bruce, “ Mr. R. B.,” or of describing Count Bismarck as 
“another chap you may call a Saxon.” The author of this 
book writes so fairly, calmly, and pointedly ; he has so much to 
say which we ought to hear, and the time is so near at which 
definite action in the matter of English redress of Irish wrongs 
must be taken, that we desire “A Saxon” to have a large 
audience, unprejudiced against him by the perusal of these 
introductory chapters. Briefly, then, he asserts that the tenure 
of land is the subject which chiefly presses for consideration, 
and that an alteration in this respect will smooth the way for 
further efforts at bettering the condition of Ireland. “ When 
you have settled the land question you will have Ireland 
tranquil.” “If you gave the Roman Catholic priests every- 
thing they required to-morrow, they would tell you that there 
would be no cordial feeling between England and Ireland until 
the land question was finally disposed of.” Now this is a new 
view of the case. Our intentions towards Ireland at the pre- 





* A Saxon’s Remedy for Irish Discontent. London: Tinsley Brothers, 
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sent moment, stated broadly, may be divided into the improve- 
ment of the condition of the Irish peasantry and the winning 
back the good will of the nation. It has generally been held 
that the former object would be best secured by an entire 
revision of the land laws, the latter by the abolition of the 
Irish Church. Our present Legislature seems to place a 
greater value on the reconciliation between the two countries ; 
and the first step towards union with Ireland will probably be 
the removal of that ugly and entirely gratuitous eyesore, the 
Establishment. “ A Saxon,” however, insists on. the para- 
mount importance of an alteration in the Jaws existing between 
landlord and tenant; and he is ready with his own panacea, 
Mill’s proposal he ignores, perhaps deeming it too impracticable 
to warrant discussion. Mr. Bright’s suggestion, that the estates 
of absentee proprietors should be purchased by means of a 
Government fund, divided, and sold to the tenants on their 
undertaking to pay back the money by instalments, he is, like 
ourselves, inclined to favour. He urges these objections :— 
1, the Honses of Parliament might object; 2, the landlords 
might refuse to sell, except at exorbitant prices; and 3, man 
of these landlords are excellent men, with tenants who could 
not be better off under other regulations. We do not see that 
these objections are of much weight—of so great weight, at 
least, as to discountenance a temporary trial of the scheme on 
a moderate scale. Mr. Bright excludes compulsion from his 
measure; happy tenants would not be forced to become less 
comfortable ; proprietars would not be forced to sell; and the 
Houses of Parliament could not refuse consent to the measure, 
except on economical grounds—a consideration which would 
not affect the prefatory trial. “A Saxon” also adds that 
Government would either have to deal with solvent people, whe 
possessed large farms (why large farms ?), or with people who 
might become insolvent, and have to be evicted. We presume 
that no scheme which is likely to come before us will suddenly 
render insolvency impossible; and that there will always exist 
the necessity to turn out lazy or incompetent tenants. Mr. 
Bright’s scheme simply offers to give these tenants the chance 
of proving their solvency to their own satisfaction, and the 
consequent benefit of the land they inhabit. Now, for 
* A Saxon’s ” proposition, which is, that— 


** The landlord and tenant shall in reality be partners on fair terms ; 
that every tenant shall be entitled to a lease of thirty-one years from 
the present time, at the present rent, if it is not less than twenty per 
cent., or a fifth beyond Griffith’s valuation: when it is below that sum, 
which is the general poor-law valuation, the landlord shall have the 
power of raising it to that extent; if it is higher, of course the existip 
rate will not be interfered with. In every instance, the tenant shou 
have the right of demanding a lease if his holding was not under ten 
pounds poor-law valuation. This lease should have the usual covenants 
to prevent under-letting, assignment of interest except to a responsible 
party, to uphold existing buildings in a good state of repair, and to 
farm the land according to the rules of good husbandry. There 
should be a proviso, that at the termination of tbe iease the tenant, or 
his representative, should be entitled to a new lease of thirty-one 
years, on paying an additional rent of half the increased value of the 
land; thus if it had increased in value, by good cultivation or any 
other cause, from thirty ebillings per acre to two pounds, the tenant 
would be entitled to have a lease at thirty-five shillings. .... At the 
end of each thirty-one years, the tenant would be entitled to renewal on 
the same terms: and thus the landlord and tenant would really be 
co-partners, dividing any increased value.” 


This, as “A Saxon” remarks, would entirely abolish those 
tenantries-at-will which have been the cause of so much ill- 
feeling and injustice. Where leases of any kind glready exist, 
the “ Saxon” proposes to give the tenant the option of con- 
verting his lease into one for thirty-one years, This we con- 
sider a very fair proposition—fair, that is, to both parties. It 
is well known that a tenant-at-will is not only averse to putting 
his profits into the land which he holds, and thereby making it 
more valuable both to himself and his landlord, but it is his 
object to get as much immediate benefit out of the land as 
possible, irrespective of the ultimate damage done to it. “A 
Saxon” says to the tenant, under his proposed arrangement, 
“The landlord cannot turn you out; and you shall have no 
power to lessen the value of his property. It is necessary, for 
the welfare of yourself and your family, that you should not 
take three corn crops running ont of the land, nor sell your 
hay and straw, nor plough up fine old meadow land just as you 

lease.” 
r ‘His scheme has one advantage over that of Mr. Bright— 
it would be more comprehensive. After all, the number of 
absentee landlords who could be induced to sell might be in- 
significant as compared with the number of possible tenants. 
«A Saxon’s” remedy is undoubtedly wide in its scope, and if 
found to answer at all, would suggest a great change in Ireland. 
It is not a scheme to be experimented with; it must be accepted 
or rejected on the ground of its probable results. We haye no 
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doubt, therefore, that it will receive the attention of those 
statesmen who are at present turning their attention to Ireland, 
and they will find in this book a series of details bearing upon 
the plan which we cannot enumerate here. Such is “A 
Saxon’s” principal theme; but he also deals with the Esta- 
blished Church, the cess-tax, the absence of the Royal family, 
the University squabbles, the abuse of educational grants, and 
similar topics with which most newspaper-readers are now more 


or less familiar. Altogether we consider this volume deserves | 
the attention of all who wish to see justice done to Ireland | ; ; 
the occurrences of the same year, his son says of him that “ it 


and a grievous stumbling-block removed from the path of 
England. 








WILLIAM WILBERFORCE.* 





Turrty years ago a life of William Wilberforce was pub- | 
lished by his son, in five volumes, and was followed ten years | 
later by two volumes of “ Correspondence.” The sale within a 
short period of 7,500 copies of this work showed the interest 
with which the public followed the inner workings of a mind 
which had left its impress so strongly upon its own generation, | 
and did so much to fashion that of the next. To the outside 
world Wilberforce is famous as the statesman who brought | 
about the abolition of slavery. But he was prominent amongst | 
those who were endeavouring to produce almost as great a | 
revolution amongst their own fellow-countrymen by remodelling 
the manners of their age, and converting them from indif- 
ference, profligacy, and infidelity—congenial associates—to 
Christianity. The spirit of his time was apathetic and latitu- 
dinarian ; non-residence was common amongst the clergy, who | 
showed little zeal in propagating doctrines in which they had | 

| 


little faith. Society in its upper circles was frivolous and | 
corrupt, and amongst the people there was an almost total 
absence of anything like religion. The frait of this state of | 
things was found in the prevalence of vice and immorality ; and | 
though Wesley was combating the evil amongst the poor, there | 
was not, until Wilberforce undertook the task, any one capable of 
performinga similar service amongst theupperclasses. There were 
clergymen and bishops, it is true, who lamented the prevailing 
apathy ; but it seemed necessary that the man who was to 
reform it should not come from their ranks. No one could be 
more fitted for the purpose than he who undertook it. He had 
every charm to which the world pays homage. He was of 
good birth, wealthy, a man of great intellectual power, an 
orator hardly inferior to the greatest of his contemporaries, 
highly educated, of polished and fascinating manners, a delightful 
singer, a wit, and gifted with the utmost amiability of character. 
He was a power in the State, moreover, not only as the repre- 
sentative of one of the most important constituencies in the 
country, but as the bosom friend of Mr. Pitt, and also as the 
centre ofa great social movement. Possibly he also acquired a 
special aptitude for the task he set himself from the fact that, 
without committing himself to the vices of society, he had 
dabbled in some of them. There must have been solid virtue 
in the man who, with his opportunities for dissipation, yielded 
to them so little even long before the religious sentiment had 
taken firm hold of his mind. At twenty-one he found himself 
master of considerable wealth, with a seat in Parliament, and 
member of five clubs. In these societies one of the most seduc- 
tive and dangerous vices of the time was rampant—play. He 
was plunged into the midst of this kind of life fresh from some- 
thing very different. Speaking of himself at this time, he 
says :—‘ When I went up to Cambridge I was scarcely 
acquainted with a single person above the rank of a country 
gentleman; and now I was at once immersed in politics 
and fashion.” “Fashion” was a still more comprehensive 
term in those days than itis now. “ The very first time I went 
to Boodle’s,” he says, “ I won twenty-five guineas of the Duke of 
Norfolk.” It is worth while to note the tyrannous power of 
fashion over a mind so naturally good as Wilberforce’s, but at 
this time unfortified by the principles by which it was after- 
wards dominated. “The first time I was at Brookes’s, scarcely 
knowing any one, I joined, from mere shyness in play, at the 
faro table, where George Selwyn kept bank. A friend who 
knew my inexperience, and regarded me as a victim decked out 
for sacrifice, called to mc, ‘ What! Wilberforce, is that you P’ 
Selwyn quite resented the interference, and, turning to him, 
said, in his most expressive tone, ‘ Oh, sir, don’t interrupt Mr. 
Wilberforce ; he could not be better employed’ ” But it was 
not long before Mr. Wilberforce came to be of opinion that he 
could be much better employed. And we think we can trace, 
at this period of his life, the salutary influence of Mr. Pitt’s 





* Life of William Wilberforce, By his Son, Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Bish 
of Oxford. London: Murray, > » Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Bishop 





example. “I was one of those,” he says, “who met to spend 
an evening in memory of Shakespeare, at the Boar’s Head, 
Eastcheap. Many professed wits were present, but Pitt was the 
most amusing of the party, and the readiest and most apt 
in the required allusions. He entered with the same energy 
into all our different amusements. We played a good deal at 
Goostree’s, and I remember well the intense earnestness which 
he displayed when joining in these games of chance. He 
perceived their increasing fascination, and soon after suddenly 
abandoned them for ever.” This was in 1780. Speaking of 


was by this vice that he was himself most nearly ensnared.” 
And here follows an anecdote which shows how thoroughly 
noble was the natural disposition of William Wilberforce. “ A 
brief diary of this period records more than once the loss of 
£100 at the faro table. He was weaned from it in a charac- 


teristic manner. ‘ We can have no play to-night,’ complained 


some of the party at the club, ‘ for St. Andrew is not here to 
keep bank.’ ‘ Wilberforce,’ said Mr. Bankes (who never joined 
himself), ‘if you will keep it, I will give you a guinea.’ The 
playful challenge was accepted, but, as the game grew deep, 


| he rose the winner of £600, from several who could ill afford 


the loss, and, by the pain this gave him, was cured of a taste 
which seemed but too likely to become predominant.” It was 
a marvellous lot for one man to conceive the idea of abolishing 
slavery, and also of reforming the manners of his country. But 
there was something kindred between the two missions, and 
something similar in the means by which they were to be 
worked out. Adopting a method which had been found 
serviceable about a century earlier, he established a “ Society 
for the Reformation of Manners,’ and endeavoured to infuse 
amongst his numerous friends a determination to resist the 
growing vices of the times; and with the same object he obtained 
the issue of a Royal proclamation against vice and immorality. 
He left London and visited Worcester, Hereford, Norwich, Lin- 
coln, York, and Lichfield, to enlist the bishops of those sees in 
his undertaking, and applied also to many influential laymen, 
not always successfully. “So you wish,” said a nobleman 
whose house he visited, “to be a reformer of men’s morals, 
Look, then, and see there (pointing to a picture of the “ Cruci- 
fixion”), what is the end of such reformers.” But to these 
labours was due in a great measure the revival of religion 
in the early part of the present century—a_ revival 
which has progressed to our own time with results very 
different in some respects from those which Wilberforce con- 
templated. That is possibly the reason why this revised edition 
of his life bears the name of only one of his sons upon the title- 
page. We have left ourselves only room to state that the 
present revised edition is in one volume, “ partly re-written,” 
says Dr. Wilberforce, “corrected in some important points 
where blemishes had been detected; with some additions from 
the volumes of correspondence, and other sources; whilst it 
has been so condensed as, without omitting anything essential 
to the narrative, to be compressed into a single volume.” Its 
frequent mention of the most celebrated men of the time 
renders this life as amusing as a novel. But its highest value 
is the insight it gives us into the inner life of a man whose 
influence upon his age was greater than that of any of his 
contemporaries. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Railway Service—Its Exigencies, Provisions, and Requirements. 
By W. F. Mills. (W. J. Adams, Bradshaw’s British and Oon- 
tinental Guide Office.) 


The object of this book is the improvement and extension of the 
various provident societies connected with the railway service, and 
the encouragement of co-operation in measures of general utility 
among railway employés. In endeavouring to obtain so desirable & 
result, Mr. Mills has collected a series of railway statistics which go 
far to support the cause which he advocates, and contain much that 
the general reader will find interesting. We learn that in 1860 the 
railways of England, Ireland, and Scotland employed 961 officers and 
52,962 servants, numbers which must have very considerably increased 
since then. The risks which railway servants undergo are seen in the 
Parliamentary returns of railway accidents for 1865, which show that 
in that year, whilst the number of railway passengers killed did not 
amount to more than 36, yet in the same time 122 railway servants 
lost their lives by accidents. In the presence of this fact, no one will 
be surprised to learn that whilst the Railway Passengers’ Assurance 
Company insure the lives of the ordinary public at 10s. per cent. per 
annum, the railway servant is on the average charged a yearly pre- 
mium of £2. 15s. 4d. for insuring the sum of £50, or a payment of 
15s. a week in the event of injury. Looked at from a public point of 
view, the returns of persons killed and injured by railway accidents 
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in 1865 are undoubtedly gratifying. In that year the number of 
journeys made by passengers on railways reached 251,000,000, while 
during the same period only 36 persons were killed and 1,039 injured, 
In other words, one passenger out of abont 6,000,000 was killed, and 
one passenger out of about 242,000 injured. When, however, we 
remember that the risk of accident to railway servants is at least fifty 
times greater than that to the passengers, the affair assumes a serious 
aspect, and one fally entitled to the consideration of the public. The 
railway servant who is injured in the performance of his duties is 
just in this position. Unlike the passenger, he has no claim to com- 
pensation from his employers, as he accepted the duty with its 
risks. Insurance against injury is denied to him, in consequence of 
the heavy premium which the assurance company are compelled to 
exact, and his wages are, as a general rule, upon so small a scale, 
that it is out of his power to put by anything to meet a time 
when accident shall have rendered him incapable of earning his bread. 
The railway servants, however, have their provident societies, sup- 
ported out of their own earnings, but it must be obvious that the 
fands cannot be sufficient to meet all the demands that are made upon 
them; and it really appears to us that if there are any benevolent 
institutions which have a claim upon the public, they are those of the 
railway employés. These men are brought into close connection with 
very great umnbers of the public, and are generally found to exhibit 
an amount of honesty, civility, and untiring zeal which give them 
strong claims upon the public gratitude. 





Fret Cutting and Perforated Carving, with Practical Instructions. By 
William Bemrose, Junior, Author of “Manual of Wood Carving. 
(Bemrose & Sons.) 

As a general rule, the man of a mechanical turn of mind is a 
person to be envied. When, however, he combines with this quality 
& sufficient amount of industry to attain to a degree of respectable 
proficiency in carving, turning, or one of their kindred pursuits, he 
is to be regarded as among the happiest of mortals. Such a person 
need never know what ennui is, and can afford to look upon weeks 
of rainy weather with indifference. For the especial benefit of the 
fortunate people we have mentioned, Mr. Bemrose has produced a 
book which is sure to be thoroughly appreciated by the amateur 
carver. He is here instructed as to the description of tools necessary, 
the wood to be procured, the way in which it is to be cut when pro- 
cured, and he is let into all the secrets of staining and polishing. In 
addition to this, he has placed before him upwards of fifty designs, 
comprising everything useful, from a book-slide to a reading-derk. 





The Beatitudes of our Blessed Lord, considered in Eight Practical 
Discourses. By the Rev. John Peat, M.A., of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of East Grinstead, Sussex. (Rivingtons.) 


There is a manliness in the language and thought contained in 
these sermons, which is calculated to have a far more lasting and 
beneficial effect upon the minds of hearer and reader than volames 
of the platitudes that are frequently to be met with in literature of 
this kind. The subjects are thoroughly uncontroversial in their 
character, and the aim of the author has evidently been—in devout 
imitation of the preaching of his great Master—the promotion of 
Christian piety, not the discussion of bitter controversy. 





What Stops the Way, or the Two Great ww ficulties ; with some Hints 
concerning the Waye By William Ellis. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


Mr. Ellis has done much with the view of instructing the public in 
social economy, and as to the effects upon the general prosperity of 
the country which may be expected to flow from a wider system of 
education than at present exists. The two essays comprised in this 
volume are efforts in the same direction ; and although the author now 
and then runs the risk of tiring his readers by prolixity, he writes 
with considerable force and with evident earnestness. The book is 
very neatly printed and most tastefally bound. 





Life’s Pilgrimage. By Harriet Power, Author of “ Tales Illustrative of 
the Beatitudes,” * Worse than Death,” &c. (Saunders, Orley, 
& Co.) 

In this elegantly bound and: neatly printed little volume the 
authoress has selected about a dozen scenes in the life of our Saviour, 
and makes each the text for a short essay. The essays may perhaps 
be thought to be neither very appropriate to their texts nor very clever, 
but they are readable, and breathe a genuine spirit of devotion, which 
is alone sufficient to compensate for more serious defects. 





The Paris Exhibition of 1867. By Eugene Rimmel. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


This is an English version of a French work from the same pen, 


entitled “‘ Souvenirs de I’Exposition,” and composed of certain articles 











on the Exhibition which Mr. Rimmel contributed to the columns of the 
Courrier de VEurope and the Patrie. It is illustrated by some very 
nice engravings, principally borrowed from Mr. 8. C. Hall’s illustrated 
catalogue, and contains much readable matter. 





The Shady Side and the Sunny Side. Two New England Stories. 
By Country Ministers’ Wives. (Sampson Low, Son, & Marston.) 
When country ministers’ wives take to story-telling we are not 

entitled to look for either perilous adventure or startling incident in 
the productions of their pens. These two stories, regarded as works 
of fiction, do not possess very much attraction, but the pleasantly. 
written and truthful sketches of New England life which they contain 
possess a merit capable of making up for many deficiencies, and 
render the book readable. 





Livre D'Or des Grands Hotels. (Paris: H. Le Grand.) 


This is a guide to the hotels in the chief towns of France and Germany, 
and other countries of Europe, arranged alphabetically. The list of 
hotels is accompanied by short topographical notices of the towns. 
It is somewhat more ornamental and useful than hotel and railway 
literature in general. 








For the Chaucer Society M. Paul Meyer has undertaken to prepare 
a critical edition of the original of Chaucer’s Dreme, “ Le Dit du Lion,” 
from four MSS. at Paris. The issue of the parallel texts of the first 
fragment of the “Canterbury Tales,” from six of our best MSS., is 
postponed till the end of this year, in consequence of other engage- 
ments of the editor. 

Mr. John Harland, the Lancashire antiquary, is engaged in pre- 
paring a new edition of a famous local book, Gregson’s “ Portfolio of 


Fragments relative to the History and Antiquities of the County Pala- ° 


tine and Duchy of Lancashire.” 

In May will appear the first number of a new shilling monthly 
magazine, entitled the Wigwam. It will be edited by Mr. Arthur a 
Beckett, and illustrated by Mr. Matt Morgan. 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— Don 
Cartos.—The nobility, gentry, subscribers, and the public are respectfully 
informed that the Opera Season of 1868 will commence on Tuesday next, March 31, 
on which occasion will be performed (for the eighth time in England) Verdi's 
last new opera, entitled DON CARLOS. Principal characters by Signor Naudin, 
Monsieur Petit, Signor Bagagiolo, and Signor Graziani; Macame Sherrington, 
Mdlle. Fricci. 


ER MAJESTY’S OPERA.—THEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY LANE.—First Night of the Season.—The nobility, gentry, 
subscribers to the opera, and the public are respectfully informed that the season 
will commence this Evening, on which occasion will be performed Donizetti's 
opera, LUCREZIA BORGIA. Gennaro, Signor Fraschini; I! Duca Alfonso, 
Mr. Santley ; Rustighello, Signor Agretti; Liverotto, Signor Zoboli; Gubetta, 
Signor Foli; Petrucci, Mr. Lyall; Gazella, Signor Casaboni; Maflio Orsim), 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini ; and Lucrezia Borgia, Mdlle. Titiens. 
After the opera the National Anthem. 
Director of the music and Conductor, Signor ARDITI. 


HEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET.—THE BROKEN- 
HEARTED CLUB: Messrs. Braid, Gordon, Vineent, Weathersby, &c.; 
Mesdames Chippendale, Burke, Da!ton, Wright, &c. After which, A HERO OF 
ROMANCE : lcare. Sothern, Buckstone, Compton, Chippendale, Rogers, Clark ; 
Miss Robertson, Miss Burke, Mrs, Chippendale, Mrs, E, Fitzwilliam, Miss Dalton, 
Mrs. Laws, With MY HUSBAND’S GHOST. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI—UP FOR THE CATTLE 

SHOW : Mr. G. Belmore, Mr.C. H. Stephenson; Miss E. Pitt, Miss Harris, 
At 8, NO THOROUGHFARE: Mr. Fechter, Mr. Billington, Mr. H. Neville, 
Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. R. Phillips, and Mr. Benjamin Webster; Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq, Mrs. Alfred Mellon, Mrs. Billington, Mrs. Lewis, &c, Commence at 7. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—POOR PILLI- 
CODDY: Mr. D. Murray and Miss Polly Marshall. After which, JEANIE 
DEANS; or, The Heart of Mid-Lothian : Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault; Messrs. 
G. F. Neville, J. G. Shore, Maclean; Mesdames Litton, Fitzgerald, E. Barnett, 
and C. Harcourt. Concluding with NUMBER ONE ROUND THE CORNER. 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.--WHO'S TO WIN 

HIM? Misses Sidney, Goodall, Nellie Burton ; Messrs. Nelson, Thompson, 

After which, NARCISSE: Misses Herbert, Furtado, M. Palmer, &c.; Mr. 

Bandmann, and Messrs. Jordan, Farren, Fernandez, Basil Potter, &c. Toconclude 
with the Balle: of the Pantomime. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—HEN AND CHICKENS: 
Messrs, Ashley, Stephenson, and G. Vincent; Mesdames L. Moore and 
Btirling. After which, MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT: Messrs. Ashley, Stuart, 
Eburne, Romer, R. Soutar, G. Vincent, Vaughan, J.G. Taylor, Addison, H. Wigan, 
and J. Clarke; Mesdemes L. Moore, Lennox Grey, Caulfield, and E. Farren, 
Commence at 7. 


OYAL 8ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—THE LADY AND 
THE DEVIL: Messrs. Blake, Stretton, Bridgeford; Mis:es Bufton, 
Nesbitt, and Kearney. THE CHIMNEY CORNER: Messrs, Craven, Stretton, 
Blake, Bridgeford, Evans ; Misses Larkin and Marion, Conclude with A HAPPY 
PAIR: Miss Herbert, and Mr. W. Farren, 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE.— ORANGE BLOSSOMS : 
Mr. D. James; Misses Jotnstone and Hughes, The glorious burlesque, 
PARIS; Messrs. Thorne, James, Fenton, F. Robson; Mesdames Hughes, Har- 
ee Holt, Newton, Weathersby. And MARRIAGE AT ANY 


HE NEW QUEEN’S THEATRE.—A HOUSEHOLD 

FAIRY : Miss Ellen Terry; Mr. John Clayton. At half-past 7, DEARER 

THAN LIFE: Messrs, J. L. Toole, L. Brough, Wyndham, Irving; Mesdames 
Hodson, Everard, and J. Dyas. At half past 10, LA VIVANDIERE. 


EW ROYALTY THEATRE.—DADDY GREY; Messrs. 

Dewar, Danvers, Day, Russell, and Kenward ; Miss Addison and Miss M, 

Oliver. At 9, THE MB@RY ZINGARA; Mr. Dewar, Mr. Danvers; Misses 

Collinson, Goodall, Fowler, Charlotte Saunders, and Miss M, Oliver. To conclude 
with A QUIET FAMILY. 


RINCE OF WALES’ ROYAL THEATRE—A DEAD 

SHOT: Mr. Honey. At 8, PLAY: Messrs, Hare, Blakeley, Montague, 

Montgomery, and Bancroft; Mesdames Leigh Murray, Lydia Foote, and Marie 
Wilton, A SILENT PROTECTOR: Mr. Hare. 


EW SURREY THEATRE.—FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, AND 

TRUTH: Messrs. Creswick, Edgar, A. Nelson, Vollaire, Holston, 

KE, Terry; Mesdames Heath, G, Pauncefort, E, Webster, and Augusta Thomson, 
Preceded, at 7, by RIGHT AND WRONG, 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN.— 


Scenes in the Arena, by the Wonderful Spanish Troupe. Mdile. Azella, 
the Female Levtar), M. Agoust, Champion Equilibrist of the World. 


RECIAN THEATRE—TIME AND TIDE, with all 


the original effects, supported by the entire company. Conclude with 
the Pantomime HARLEQUIN KIK-RAK, the Giant of the Mountain; or, 
The Goblin’s Gift and the Kingdoms Ihree—The Giant, the Dwarf, and the 
Monkey: Mr. Geo. Conquest, Messrs. Grant, Manning, &c, 


HRISTY MINSTRELS, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly.—All 


the Year Round.—Every evening at 8, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3 and 
8.—Grand inauguration of the winter season.—Entirely NEW PROGRAMME: 
New Songs, new burlesques, new stage appointments, stalls newly carpeted, com- 
pany increased to 31 performers of known eminence and ability. Fauteuils 5s. ; 
stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. ‘Tickets and places at Mr. Mitchell's Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond-street; Keith and Prowse’s, 57, Cheapside; and at Mr. 
Austin’s ticket-office, 28, Piceadilly.— Manager, Mr. FREDERICK BURGESS. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, &. 


— GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established 1821. No, 11, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000, 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 



























































Novick 1s HEREBY Given thet FIRE POLICIES which expire at Lapy Dax | 
must be renewed within Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company’s Agents | 


throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 


All Insurances now lave the benefit of the REDUCED DUTY of 1s. 64. per 


cent. 
For Prospectus end other information e;ply to the Company’s Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMAOCH, Secretary. 











(yasereal, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


EsTaBLISHED 1824, 








Financial results of the Society’s operations. 


The Annual Income, steadily increasing, exceeds .................. £218,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over ..........60.000 eveseee £1,507,000 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last Division was......... £272,682 
The Total Claims by death paid amount to..,........ccc0e0008 «+ £2,369,876 


The following are among the distinctive features of the Society, 

Crepit Systam.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where the age does not 
exceed 60, one-half of the Annual Premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid off at 
any time. 

law Raters or Premium For Youne Livgs, with early participation in profits. 

EnpowmEnt AssuraNnczs may be effected, without Profits, by which the Sum 
Assured becomes payable on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, which- 
ever event ehall first happen. 

Invatip Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to the increased risk, 

Prompt SErrLEMzENT oF Crarms.—Claims paid thirty days after proof of death, 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division in 1867 averaged 45 per 
Cent., and the Cash Bonus 26 per Cent., on the Premiums paid in the 6 years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in January, 1872, and 
peseens who effect New Policies before the end of June next will 

e entitled at that Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over later 
Entrants, 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the Society’s 


Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13, St. James’s-square, London, 8.W. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1, Otpy Broap Srresr, and 16 and 17, Patt Matt, Lonpoy, 
EsraBLisHeD 1803, 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000, 


Insurances due at LADY DAY should be renewed within 15 days therefrom 
(last day, 9th April), or the same will become void. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 











>: iueioeahenanent FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 


OFFICE, 
1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


The Oxpest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, A.D, 1696. 
Extended to Life, 1836. 


The Wuo tk of the Prorits divided yearly amongst the Members, 
Returns for 1867. 
Fire Department.—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 


Life Department.— 55 per Cent, of the Premiums on all Policies of above 6 years 
standing. 


Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866), £1,126,541. 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and 
character. 


| F seeeniesioniat 





AND NORTHERN INSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Limited, 
LIFE AND GUARANTEE. 
CuarrMan—The Right Hon. the Earl of SHREWSBURY AND TALBOT. 
GzeNERAL ManaGer—WM. E. WILLIAMS, Jun., F.LS., F.8.8. 
Head Office : 8, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. 


AW PROPERTY and LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


30, Essux Srrext, Stranp, Lonpon. 
CAPITAL, £250,000, 
DIRECTORS. 
Ralph T. Brockman, Eeq., Folkestone. 
Edward Wm. Cox, Esq. 36, Russell-square. 
Geo. Fred. Fox, Esq., Bristol. 
BE. BE. P. Kelsey, Esq., The Close, Salicbury. 
John Mead, Esq., 2, King’s Bench. walk, Temple. 
H. Paull, Esq., M.P., 33, Devonshire-p ace. 
Mepicat ApvisEr.—S8ir Henry Thompson, M.B., F.R.C.S., 35, Wimpole-street. 
SrcrETary.—Edward 8. Barnes, Esq. 


HERCULES INSURANCE COMPANY, 
_ LIMITED, 
FIRE, .iFE, AND MARINE. 
CHIEF OFFICE—25, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Special advantages in the Life Department. Ses General Prospectus. 
Fire and Marine Policies issued at current rates. 


Agents are required where the Company is not represented, Application for 
terms and full particulars to be addressed to 


SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, Manager. 


U NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS. 
Additions for forty years average nearly two per cent. per annum. 
CHARLES M‘CABE, Secretary. 














24, Suffolk-street, Lonion, 8.W. 


SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, AND 


£1,000 in Case of DEATH cavsep By 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


MAY BE SECURED 


BY AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF FROM £3 to £6. 5s. 


TO THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS- ALONE 
MAY ALSO BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 





| INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 
Local Agents, or at the Offices, 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





